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Bu rrough 


No other method of handling 
savings accounts can match the 
mechanized speed, efficiency and 
economy of Burroughs Savings 
Passbook Machines. Here again 
is proof of Burroughs alertness 
to modern banking needs and 
Burroughs leadership in ma- 
chines and methods. If you want 
to give your savings account 
customers faster, better service, 
and improve your internal con- 


trol, be sure to get the full story 


on the new Burroughs Savings 
Passbook Machine. 


WINDOW 


S Savi ngs Fassbook Mach ine’ 


PROVIDES ALL THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
NEAT, LEGIBLE RECORDS—Machine-posted passbooks and 


ledgers increase accuracy and neatness for customer and bank. 
MAXIMUM SPEED—Passbooks only are posted at the window. 
You do not do your bookkeeping on the customer's time! 


FLEXIBILITY — Permits a choice of ledger posting plans. 
COMPACTNESS, EASE OF OPERATION—Requires a mini- 


mum of space... expensive cage alterations are not necessary. 
Anyone can learn to operate it with a few minutes’ instruction. 


BETTER CONTROL—Insures that bank’s and customer's records 


are in agreement, and provides better audit control. 


LOW COST—Low purchase price and low maintenance expense 
make it economical to buy and use. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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Fine way for an interview to start! 

“You are the office manager,” I 
asked him. 

“Confidentially, the Brain,” he said. 

“Do you have a postage meter—” 

“Know all about it. Gizmo that 
prints postage on envelopes, makes a 
postmark, and seals the envelope flap, 
does its own bookkeeping. Right?” 

“Oh—then you do have a meter?” 

“Nope. Read all the ads. Anything 
to pass the time. Say—care for a game 
of gin?” 

“Sorry, no. Mr. Jones, you send out 
a lot of letters. A postage meter would 
save work—” 

“*Lissen,”’ said Mr. Jones. ““That old 


gent over there is our VP in charge of 


Various and Sundry. Wetting down 

envelope flaps and the postage 

stamps fills his day nicely.” 
“Couldn't he do something 
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important—” 

“My job, for 
instance,” said 
Mr. Jones. “Think I 
haven't thought of that, too?” 

“And the meter prints any amount 
of postage, does away with frequent 
trips to the postoffice to buy stamps.” 


“There you go again,” broke in 
Mr. Jones, “overlooking the human 
element. The old guy /ikes to go to the 
postoffice and grab a beer. If he knocks 
down a few dimes on postage, so what?” 

“Have you ever considered how a 
postage meter could speed up your 
mail? Metered mail is faster, doesn’t 
have to be postmarked and cancelled in 
the postoffice, can make earlier trains.” 

“Tch tch! People who really want 
our stuff will wait to hear from us, so 
what’s the rush?” 






“But you do want more orders?” 

“Dunno,” said Mr. Jones. “Get 
more business, we get more of the boss’s 
relatives on the payroll. Some of them 
might be smarter than me . . . See what 
I mean? Hard to figure!” 

“Yes, Mr. Jones; thanks anyway.” 

“Okay. Breaks the monotony,” said 
Mr. Jones. 


There are some firms and banks— 
not many, thank goodness! —we just 
can’t interest ina postage meter, even 
though we make models for every size 
business, big orlittle. Ifyou’re interested, 
call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or 


write for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Fostage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc.,3821 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. Originators of Metered 


—=— Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 63 cities in the United States and Canada. 
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in Chicago 


On every type of foreign trade and finance, 
including the remittance of funds, the sale of 
commercial and travelers’ letters of credit, 
the handling of foreign collections, and the 
purchase and sale of exchange, the officers of 
our Foreign Banking Department are prepared 
to render advice based on long experience. 


A competent and thoroughly trained staff will 
be pleased to discuss your particular foreign 
trade problems with you and handle your 
international transactions. 


' Calls or correspondence are invited. 
x 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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repared by LAWRENCE 


— help inform the businessman 


who needs to borrow 


beyond his open line of credit 





This new FREE BOOK can increase your opportunities 
to make safe, profitable loans through warehouse 
receipts issued by America’s largest, strongest and 
most experienced field warehouse organization. 
Write us for extra copies without charge for 


distribution to your clients. 


| AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
IN. LaSalle Street 72 Wali Street 


Los Angeles © Boston * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Buffalo © Cleveland ¢ Cincinnati 

Kansas City © St.Louis © Atlanta © Charlotte © Jacksonville © New Orleans * Houston 

Dallas * Denver * Phoenix © Seattle © Portland © Stockton * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 

Manila, P. |. 
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SAN FRANCISCO II, CALIF. 
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A New Branch Office has been opened 
by the Chase National Bank in the Marunouchi Building, 
No. 2, 2-chome, Chiyodaku, Tokyo. 


This location in the financial section of the 
Japanese capital is in close proximity to the 
military and civilian agencies of the United 
States Government and to representatives of 
American business interests. 

The new Tokyo office gives further scope 
to the Far Eastern facilities provided by 
Chase branches in Shanghai, Hong Kong 


and Tientsin which long have been recog- 
nized as vital links in trade with the 
Orient. 

These facilities are available to Chase 
correspondent banks which thus can pro- 
vide their own customers with valuable 
assistance for the development of business 
throughout the Far East. 


Send for our Booklet HOW THE CHASE CAN BENEFIT YOUR BUSINESS OVERSEAS. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Accrual Of Income Tax Liability 
Provides A More Accurate Statement 


Here is some valuable tax information provided by the experi- 
ence of The First National Bank in St. Louis. It may enable you 
to set up a system now which will reduce your 1948 income tax. 


E SET up a liability for taxes 
in the year profits are re- 
ceived. Were no liability for accrued 
income tax set up, the earnings 
statement would not reflect the 
year’s actual net income, and the 
statement of condition as of the 
end of the year would fail to dis- 
close the true condition. 
Estimates of the accruing tax 
liability are made _ periodically 
throughout the year and set up on 
the books. 
To estimate the accrued tax lia- 
bility, it is necessary to estimate 






accurate and helpful. 


By F. J. SUDEKUM 


Auditor, First National Bank In St. Louis 


the taxable income for the year. 
Gross income can usually be pro- 
jected with fairly satisfactory re- 
sults after a study of the income 
accounts for the preceding year 
and the current year to date. Tax- 
able government bond income is 
estimated from the government 
bond list. Loan interest is estimated 
by a study of the trend of loan to- 
tals and average rates. Service 
charges, box rentals and other re- 
curring income is based on the pre- 
vious year’s figures, adjusted by any 
trend of increase or decrease noted 


Benefits To Be Derived From An Accrual System For Income Tax Liability 
1. The bank's financial statement is more 


5. If a partial write-off be ordered by the 


tial loss may be deducted for tax purposes. 


in the figures for the current year 
to date, All non-taxable items are 
eliminated from the gross income 
estimate. 

Next, an estimate is made of the 
total deductions: Savings interest 
requirements are estimated with 
surprising accuracy by use of aver- 
age rate and average balance 


trends. In estimating salaries, we 
take into consideration the effect 
of current rate increases and prob- 
able year-end bonuses. State and 
local taxes are usually estimated on 
the basis of what was paid the pre- 





2. Some savings can be made if you take 
advantage of the rule that net long term capi- 
tal gains are subject to a ceiling tax rate of 25%, 
whereas net short term capital gains are fully 
taxable. 


3. We must not be guided merely by the 
book value of the asset for there might have 
been write-offs in previous years which were 
not taken as deductions for tax purposes. Add 
back these non-deducted write-offs to the book 
value of the asset to determine the adjusted 
basis. A great deal of tax savings is available 
to those who fully appreciate this point. 


4. Where a debt is considered partially 
worthless and a write-down is made, this par- 


examiners, it may be taken for tax purposes or 
it may be treated as an involuntary write-off 
without deduction. 


6. Since securities are also subject to bad 
debt rules, partial write-downs of bonds, or- 
dered by the examiners, may also be taken for 
tax purposes or treated as involuntary write- 
downs without deduction. 


7. Under the reserve method, a taxpayer is 
allowed a deduction equal to an addition to a 
reserve for bad debts. 


8. Any recovery made on a bad debt which 
was charged to a reserve for bad debts would 
not be treated as income. It would be credited 
back to the reserve. 






vious year. FDIC assessment, blan- 
ket bond and insurance are readily 
determined. The previous tax re- 


turn furnishes a guide to the 
amount of depreciation for tax pur- 
poses, as well as the probable 
amount of advertising and other 
bank expenses. In this manner a 
reasonable projection of total de- 
ductions is obtained. 

On the basis of the net projected 
operating income, the estimated 
normal tax and surtax for the year 
is computed and used to determine 
the daily, monthly, or quarterly in- 
come tax accrual. The computation 
is reviewed later in the year and 
corrected for any current develop- 
ments not anticipated in the earlier 
projections of net operating income. 

Extraordinary items which can- 
not be anticipated, such as capital 
gains and losses, charge-offs, recov- 
eries, etc., are dealt with as they 
occur. We compute the tax effect of 
these items and adjust the tax ac- 
crual at the time of their entry into 
the accounts. I don’t suppose any- 
one has ever accomplished perfec- 
tion in his estimate of a tax reserve 
but, perfect or not, the procedure 
is necessary for good accounting 
practice. 


How To Handle Capital Gains 
And Losses 


Some savings can be made if you 
take advantage of the rule that net 
long-term capital gains are subject 
to a ceiling tax rate of 25%, where- 
as net short-term capital gains are 
fully taxable, and net capital losses 
are not deductible except through 
the carry-over provision. However, 
a special rule, applicable only to 
banks and trust companies, is pro- 


vided whereby gains from the sale 
of certain bonds are treated as 
“capital gains,” while losses from 
the sale of securities of the same 
character are “ordinary losses.” 

This rule applies to the sale of 
any bonds, notes or debentures of 
any corporation, the government, 
or any political subdivision. The 
rule operates as follows: 

1. If a bank’s gains from the sale 
or exchange of these securities ex- 
ceed its losses from such transac- 
tions, the gains are “capital gains,” 
either short-term or long-term as 
the case may be. 

2. If a bank’s losses from the sale 
or exchange of these securities ex- 
ceed its gains from such transac- 
tions, the net loss is an “ordinary 
loss” and is deductible in full. 

For example: A bank has recog- 
nized gains for the year of $3,000 
and recognized losses of $1,000 
making a net capital gain of $2,000 
for the year, either long-term or 
short-term, whichever the case 
may be. 

Now let us assume the recognized 
gains are $5,000 and the recognized 
losses are $8,000. There would be a 
net loss of $3,000 which is deduc- 
tible in full from ordinary income. 

The rule applies only to the sale 
or exchange of bonds and secu- 
rities, and does not apply to the 
sale of other capital assets, such as 
stocks, real estate, or other personal 
propert’. 


Foreclosed Properties Classify As 
Capital Assets 


Several years ago, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue issued 
a ruling which provided that the 
gain or loss on the sale of property 





acquired by banks through fore- 
closure of a loan was property held 
“primarily for sale to customers in 
the ordinary course of trade or 
business.” Consequently, gains or 
losses resulting from the sale of 
such property were ordinary gains 
or losses and not capital gains or 
losses. 

The Bureau has now revoked its 
previous ruling and now holds that 
foreclosed properties, both real and 
personal, are capital assets. 

A capital gain or loss is computed 
by determining the difference be- 
tween the amount realized on the 
sale or exchange of property and 
the adjusted basis of the asset. 

What is the adjusted basis of an 
asset sold? In the case of bonds, it 
would be the cost less proper pre- 
mium amortization and any other 
write-downs deducted for income 
tax purposes. 

In the case of ‘‘other real estate,” 
it would be the fair market value 
at date of acquisition by foreclosure 
plus subsequent capital expendi- 
tures, less depreciation allowed or 
allowable for tax purposes. 

In the case of foreclosed personal 
property, it is usually, the fair mar- 
ket value at date of foreclosure. In- 
cidentally, in the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary, the bid price 
is considered the fair market value 
at date of foreclosure. 


We must not be guided merely 
by the book value of the asset for 
there might have been write-offs 
in previous years which were not 
taken as deductions for tax pur- 
poses. Add back these non-deducted 
write-offs to the book value of the 
asset to determine the adjusted 
basis. A great deal of tax savings 


Steps In Accruing The Income Tax Liability 


1. Estimates of the accruing tax liability are 
made periodically and are set up on the books. 


2. To estimate the accrued tax liability, it is 
necessary to estimate the taxable income for 


the year. 


3. Taxable government bond income is esti- 


mated from the government bond list. 


§. Savings interest requirements are esti- 
mated with surprising accuracy by use of aver- 
age rate and average balance trends. 


7. In estimating salaries, we take into con- 


sideration the effect of current rate increases 


and probable year-end bonuses. 


8. State and local taxes are usually esti- 


4. Loan interest is estimated by a study of 
the trend of loan totals and average rates. 


5. Service charges, box rentals and other 
recurring income is based on the previous 
year’s figures, adjusted by any trend of in- 
crease or decrease noted in the figures for the 
current year to date. 


mated on the basis of what was paid the pre- 
vious year. 


9. On the basis of the net projected operat- 
ing income, the estimated normal tax and sur- 
tax for the year is computed and used to de- 
termine the daily, monthly, or quarterly income 
tax accrual. 
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SAVINGS 





COMMERCIAL LEDGERS 
LOANS and DISCOUNTS 
MORTGAGES 

TRUST ACCOUNTING 
PAYROLL | 
DAILY STATEMENT 


GENERAL LEDGERS 


In a small bank, a single National 
Multiple-Duty Machine handles all 
8 of these jobs, changing from one to 
another quickly and easily by means of 
its removable form bars. In a larger bank, 
separate machines may be assigned to 
any one, or more, of them. 

This is but one unit in the complete 
service National offers for every depart- 


ment of any bank, large or small— 


window-posting machines, back office In just a matter of seconds the National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine con 
be changed from one type of work to another. The removable form bars which 
bookkeeping machines, proof machines, make this possible, simply lift off and snap on—no screws, catches, or fittings 


listi hi binati t ti to fuss with. Operated by anyone who can type and run an adding machine. 
isting machines, combination typewriting- 


bookkeeping machines, adding machines, 

desks, and chairs. They’re all described 

in a new, illustrated, 64-page booklet. 

Your local National representative will National 
be happy to hand you your copy. You'll pagent nt ma 
find it full of useful information. 


Ask for yours today! 


THE NA TIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service Offices in over 400 cities 
January, 1948 7 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































has been available to those who 
have fully appreciated this point. 


How Bad Debts And Recoveries 
May Best Be Treated 


The most significant of bank 
losses is the item of bad debts. Bad 
debt deductions may be treated by 
banks in either of two ways: 

1. By a deduction for specific bad 
debts. 

2. By a deduction of an addition 
to a reserve for bad debts. 

Once a taxpayer files a return 
using either of these methods, he 
must. continue to file subsequent 
returns on the same basis, unless a 
request to change the procedure has 
been filed with the Commissioner 
at least 30 days prior to the close 
of the taxable year for which the 
change is to be effective. 

When the specific bad debt meth- 
od is used, a deduction is allowed: 

First—when losses are claimed 
in the year of worthlessness. 

Second—deductions arising from 
charge-offs in obedience to the spe- 
cific orders of supervisory bank 
authorities. 

Where a debt is considered par- 
tially worthless and a write-down 
is made, this partial loss may be 
deducted for tax purposes. If a par- 
tial write-off be ordered by the 
examiners, it may be taken for tax 
purposes or it may be treated as an 
involuntary write-off without de- 
duction. 

Since securities are also subject 
to bad debt rules, partial write- 
downs of bonds, ordered by the ex- 
aminers, may also be taken for tax 
purposes or treated as involuntary 
write-downs without deduction. 

Under the reserve method, a tax- 
payer is allowed a deduction equal 
to an addition to a reserve for bad 
debts. The regulations state that 
this addition to the reserve must be 
reasonable and must be determined 
in the light of the facts, and will 
vary among classes of business and 
with conditions of business pros- 
perity. The reserve method may be 
illustrated as follows: 

Assume the reserve balance car- 
ried over at the beginning of the 
year is $150,000, and that debts 
charged off during the year amount- 
ed to $75,000. This amount would 
be deducted from the $150,000 re- 
served, leaving $75,000. To this, add 
recoveries on debts previously 
charged to reserve in the amount 
of $5,000, which gives us a total 
of $80,000. Now assume it was de- 
cided that the total reserve at the 
end of the year should be $140,000. 
The addition to the reserve for the 
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year deductible for tax purposes 
would be $60,000, the difference 
between $140,000 and $80,000. 

The general rule governing the 
tax position of subsequent recov- 
eries is that bad debts taken as a 
deduction, but subsequently recov- 
ered, must be included in income 
in the year received. This does not 
apply where the prior deduction did 
not result in a tax benefit to the 
bank. Recoveries are then excluded 
from gross income to the extent of 
the recovery exclusion for the debt 
involved and for the year of deduc- 
tion. For example: If the total of 
all deductions for a year exceeded 
the taxable income by $50,000, our 
recovery exclusion for the year is 
limited to $50,000. Subsequent re- 
coveries of that year’s bad debts 
would be tax exempt up to the point 
where the recoveries reached $50,- 
000. 





Where partial charge-offs were 
made on a debt in two or more 
years and subsequent recovery is 
made, the regulations provide a 
rule by which we can determine 
whether or not the recovery is tax 
exempt: Apply recoveries first to 
any balance of the loan remaining 
on the books. Next apply the re- 
coveries to the recovery exclusions 
in the order of their charge-off, be- 
ginning with the latest exclusion 
year. When exclusions are exhaust- 
ed, the remaining recoveries are 
treated as taxable income. 

Of course, any recovery made on 
a bad debt which was charged to a 
reserve for bad debts would not be 
treated as income. It would be cred- 
ited back to the reserve. 

You can readily see that it is 
necessary to maintain adequate rec- 
ords pertaining to the details of 
charge-offs and recoveries. 





This Bank Promotes Farm Auction Sales 


The Kanabec State Bank, Mora, 
Minnesota, published the following 
and mailed it to every customer 
recently with the idea of encourag- 
ing all local farmers to arrange 
with the bank to clerk farm Auc- 
tion Saies. The bank has since in- 
creased its auction-clerking service 
which results in more loans. 

The item read as follows: 


Are You Planning To Have An Auction? 


“With the arrival of the fall sea- 
son, an increasing number of farm- 
ers will dispose of their personal 
property due to the prevailing 
prices of cattle, farm machinery, 
and farm products and also in cases 
where the owners have sold their 
farms. 

“The most profitable method of 
disposing of personal property is to 
have it sold at a public auction sale. 
In addition to bringing higher prices 
for your cattle and machinery, it 
also affords you the opportunity of 
realizing more from your miscel- 
laneous equipment and household 
goods. 

“Clerking an auction sale involves 
handling considerable money, keep- 
ing accurate records and being well 


acquainted. Your local bank is more 
qualified to serve you in this ca- 
pacity than any other agency. 
When you come to us, we take over 
all the details of the sale—secure 
the auctioneer of your choice, han- 
dle all advertising, and perform 
prompt, efficient clerking service. 


“Our installment credit and lib- 
eral bank credit make it more con- 
venient for people to buy; and, as 
a result, higher prices are received. 
When the sale is over, you will be 
given an itemized list of every item 
sold, the name of the purchaser, and 
the amount paid, together with a 
complete statement of the entire 
transaction. We assume all notes 
without recourse, and you are paid 
in cash. 


“For better auction service, go to 
the bank that you have confidence 
in; and, who in turn enjoys the 
confidence of the people who attend 
the sales for the purpose of buying 
property offered for sale. Our rate 
for clerking is only 4% and we 
make no other charges or deduc- 
tions for federal or state income tax 
purposes. 

“Let us show you why a bank- 
clerked auction sale brings you 
higher prices and saves you money.” 


It would be a relief to banks to have the governing law changed 
making it necessary for the customer to ask for a protest.—M. T. 


Aubrey, cashier, Cleburne National Bank, Cleburne, Texas. 
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Since 1934, Millikin National Bank of Decatur 
and E. M. Crawford, the Purina Dealer at Decatur, 
have been partners in helping feeders in their com- 
munity to produce more than $4,000,000 worth 
of livestock. More than $400,000 in financing 
has been handled by this “partnership.” 

Yet neither this bank nor the dealer has ever 
lost a single dollar on their financing plan. The 
average financing agreement has been about $250 
— 90% of them on hogs. 


in 
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The Millikin bank has many big customers 
today whose first contacts were made through this 
dealer-banker financing plan. 

Dealer Crawford’s supervision of feeding oper- 
ations and his knowledge of the customer’s feed 
needs (he can usually estimate to within one bag 
the Purina Chows required to do a job) give the 
bank invaluable assistance in placing its money. 

And Mr. Crawford’s confidence in his own judg- 
ment is backed up by his endorsement of the note. 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A MAN 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Rural bankers in many other communities are 
finding their Purina Dealer a good man to 
know. He and his employees contact farmers 
day in and day out. They know when the farmer 
needs banking service, they know when the 
banker has a good risk and a bad risk. Have 
you ever discussed your services with the Purina 
Dealer? Make it a point to do it soon. Working 
together . . . Banker and Dealer . . . you can 
build your agricultural community. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Headquarters, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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N a nationwide study to deter- 

mine the value of air condition- 
ing, executives told of its value in 
emphatic terms. Of the total inter- 
viewed, 94.6% said that air condi- 
tioning increases the efficiency of 
workers. It increases the amount of 
work accomplished by employees, 
said 77%. Hot weather fatigue is 
reduced, according to the opinion 
of 93%. 

The survey revealed that 90% of 
employees believe that air condi- 
tioning allows them to do more 
work. 

Of the total, 94% said they were 
less tired at the end of the day. As 
bearing on co-operation, 83.6% of 
employees said that their fellow 
workers were easier to get along 
with, and 58.8% said their bosses 
were more pleasant. 

In one institution, employees put 
in a more nearly 100% working 
day and the cost of the air condi- 
tioning to the institution was about 
10 cents per day per employee. 

Answering an inquiry made by 
Bankers Monthly, S. E. Maxwell, 
personnel director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
said: “Prior to 1938, an employee’s 
hands would become moist in hot, 
sticky weather and checks would 
stick to his fingers, hands, and arms. 
Work on ledger sheets, cash jour- 
nals, or other desk work became 
disagreeable and often resulted in 
untidy work because of perspiring 
hands and arms. This caused great- 
er fatigue, more irritable disposi- 
tions, and consequently, more er- 
rors were made and less work 
accomplished per employee: during 
the summer months. ; 

“With the installation of air con- 
ditioning, the summer period ceased 
to be a time of extreme trial to 
everyone. The employees were glad 
of the opportunity to work in an 
air conditioned office. The volume 
of work increased, errors decreased, 
and our employees were happier 
and better satisfied. 

“Unfortunately, volume and er- 
ror records are not now available 
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More Work — Fewer Errors 


In Air Conditioned Banks 


A nation-wide poll of executives and employees has shown that the 
amount of work is increased and the number of errors reduced 
by air cooling and washing. 


The Experiences of: 


First National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio 
First National Bank, Birmingham, Alabama 
Central National Bank, Topeka, Kansas 
First National Bank, Grand Island, Nebraska 
Commercial National Bank, Muskogee, Okla. 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


for the years prior to 1938, but it is 
the unanimous opinion of the offi- 
cers in charge of all operating de- 
partments, that great improvement 
in work performance has resulted 
from the installation of air condi- 
tioning and certainly the morale of 
the employees has been greatly in- 
creased.” 

In writing of the effect on em- 
ployees, J. H. Burnum, comptroller 
of the First National Bank of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, said: “The em- 
ployees are comfortable and do not 
seem to be as fatigued at the end of 
the day’s work as they were for- 
merly. The employees as a whole 
like air conditioning and probably 





What The Executives Said — 


1. 94.6% said air conditioning 


increases the efficiency of 
workers. 
2. 77% said it increases the 


amount of work. 


3. 93% said it reduces hot- 
weather fatigue. 


What Employees Said — 


1. 90% said air conditioning 
allows them to do more work. 


2. 94% said they were less 
tired at the end of the day. 


3. 83.6% said fellow em- 
ployees were easier to get 
along with. 


4. 58.8% said their boss was 
more pleasant. 

















would object strenuously if it were 
discontinued.” 


Temperature Kept 10 Degrees 
Cooler Than Outside 


J. E. Merriam, president of The 
Central National Bank of Topeka, 
Kansas, commented on the health 
of employees, as follows: “From 
the standpoint of those who work 
in the building, I am sure it has 
definite advantages. From a health 
standpoint, I think we receive 
greater benefits from the regula- 
tion of humidity during the winter 
months, than we do from the com- 
fort derived from cooling during 
the summer months. 

“Prior to the installation of the 
system, in this steamheated rela- 
tively air-tight building, the hu- 
midity gauge would drop to nearly 
vanishing point, which seemed 
to be detrimental to the respiratory 
system, and we experienced a great 
many colds. While, of course, colds 
among our people have not been 
eliminated, I am sure there are a 
great many less people away on 
account of illness than there for- 
merly were. 

“To sum it up, we are well 
pleased with our system and would 
not hesitate to recommend installa- 
tion to our friends. It was our aim 
to so regulate the system that there 
is never a difference of more than 
twelve degrees cooler than the 
outside air. This does not always 
work out, but we try to get away 
from the criticism of some systems, 
that it’s too cold.” 

I. R. Alter, president of The First 
National Bank of Grand Island, 
Nebraska, compared air condition- 
ing with noisy fans, when he said: 
“Just how any institution with this 
improvement could fail to be en- 
thused over results is more than I 
can understand. There should be no 
doubt either about increased effici- 
ency after discarding the old-style 
noisy fan which simply stirred up 
hot air in but a few spots while 
mussing up the paper on desks.” 

(Continued on page 13) 
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How many of 
these 8 questions 
on check design 
can you answer? 


In a properly designed 
business check; what is 
the right position for: 


. +. customer’s check number... 


...date of check and bank’s rout- 
ing symbol... 


...Mame of person who is to re- 
ceive the amount (payee)... 


.». amount in numerals preceded by 
bold dollar sign... 


...amount in words... 


...mame of account from which 
money is to be paid (drawer)... 


...name and address of bank on 
which check is drawn... 


... Official signature that bank is 
authorized to honor... 


For the right answers to these questions, send for 
Hammermill’s compact idea-book, “BUSINESS 
CHECKS — Their Proper Planning and Design.” 
You’ll find it a stimulating refresher. It offers 15 
examples of common time-wasting faults taken from 
checks in actual use. Then it gives the 8 Essentials 
of Good Check Design—all based on interviews 
with bankers and conforming to recommendations 


Vhis stinple Guz... 


ACME- BROWN COMPANY 
MAKERS OF AGC PRODUCTS 


PResTow, HLL. 


of A.B. A. Remember: properly designed checks 
save time on EVERY check transaction. 

Many bankers find distribution of this book a 
tactful and simple way to persuade their customers 
to design their checks properly. Send for free copy. 
Even the best-designed bank and business checks give 


greater satisfaction on the safety paper that really pro- 
tects — Hammermill Safety. 


Safety Paper Division 
Hammermill Paper Co., 150 


a copy of “BUSINESS CHECKS.” 


5 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—free— 


— ee Position 
. 
oer attach coupon to, or write on, your bank letterhead) em-JA 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA FOUNDED 1898 
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-_ over the fireplace in the li- 
brary of Gunston Hall are these famous 
words expressing the dignity of man, 
“The rights of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated . . .” In this 
notable room the fourth George Mason, 
statesman, constitutionalist, and philos- 
opher penned these phrases 
for the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
which later became the basis 
for the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution of the 
United States. Here also he 
is said to have helped his 
colleague, Thomas Jefferson, 
write the first draft of the 
Declaration of Independence. 





The basis of our Federal Bill of Rights 
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George Mason 


For his newly won 
bride, Ann Eilbeck, 
Mason employed a 
famed English archi- 
tect to build this col- 
onial mansion of 
unrivaled beauty over- 
looking the banks of 
the Potomac in Fair- 
fax County, Virginia. Upon 
its completion in 1758, he set 
about to develop the estate of 
7000 acres into an almost self- 
sufficient plantation with its 
own blacksmiths, carpenters, 
coopers, weavers and tanners. 

Celebrated guests frequent- 
ly visited Gunston Hall, in- 
cluding Lafayette and neigh- 
bor George Washington who “often 
rowed down from Mount Vernon in a 
4-oared gig. . . to visit his friend or take 
Sunday supper with him.” 

Failing health forced Mason to spend 
his later years in retirement but he was a 
constant source of counsel on questions 
of law and government. At a time when 
it was considered treason even to speak 
ill of the King, he became a 
champion of democracy and 
one of the first to speak out 
against slavery. 

In 1792 this man whom Jef- 
ferson called “the wisest man 
of his generation” was buried 
on the grounds of his Gunston FIRE 


Formal garden and 192-year-old boxwood hedge 


“The rights 
of the people 


to be secure 






: <i% 


Hall. Mason had been a genial, cultivated, 
well-read gentleman whose descendants 
were to include early governors of Mich- 
igan and California. 

The Gunston estate gradually deteri- 
orated after ownership passed from the 
Mason family in the 1860's. Reduced to 
a lumber camp in 1912, it was rescued 
by its present owner who spent thirty 
years and a medium-sized fortune to re- 
store it to its former splendor. Although 
now privately owned, it will eventually 
pass to the State of Virginia under the cus- 
tody of the Colonial Dames of America. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 
Srsurance 


Company 


NEW YORK 
AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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Before Air Conditioning 


l. In the First National Bank 
of Cincinnati, hands became 
moist in “sticky” weather. 


2. Checks would stick to fin- 
gers, hands, and arms. 


3. Employees were too tired 
at night. 


4. Dispositions were _influ- 


enced. 
5. More errors were made. 


6. Less work was ccom- 
plished. / 
/ 


After Air Conditioning 
1. Employees were cheerful. 
2. More work was done. 

3. Errors decreased. 





W. J. Pegg, cashier of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma, referred to the 
effect on both employees and cus- 
tomers, in the following words: 
“About ten years ago we installed 
a Carrier System of air condition- 
ing, which has operated very suc- 
cessfully both from an employee 
and customer standpoint. We find 
that our employees are more effi- 
cient and much better satisfied. Also 
our customers enjoy very much 
coming in out of the hot weather 
and cooling off while they are 
transacting their business.” 

C. R. Korb, vice president and 
cashier of the Mellon National Bank 
& Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., em- 
phasized the benefits on both em- 
ployees and depositors, as follows: 
“We all agree that air conditioning 
is most satisfactory to the employ- 
ees and to the depositors. We en- 
deavor to keep the inside tempera- 
ture within ten degrees of the out- 
side temperature so that there will 
be no shock for those coming off 
the streets or for the employees 
who have remained indoors for long 
hours when returning to the out- 
doors.” 


Important Benefits To Customers 


The important benefit to custom- 
ers was indicated by J. Burnum, 
comptroller, of the First National 
Bank of Birmingham, Alabama. In 
his letter he said: “We have many 
favorable comments from our cus- 
tomers on air conditioning. They 
enjoy doing business in a comfort- 
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able place. Without it, it would be 
particularly uncomfortable in our 
bank lobby during the summer 
months due to the large number of 
people in the lobby at all times. 

“It has been found that the tem- 
perature in the main lobby requires 
a much greater volume of cool air 
during rush periods to keep the 
temperature down, than it does in 
other sections of the bank. It is our 
opinion that the public would 
rather do business in a bank that 
provides the comforts of air con- 
ditioning.” 

I. R. Alter, of The First National 
Bank of Grand Island, Nebraska, 
added this: “It is probable that 
customers who are obliged to stand 
in lines of from five to ten deep take 
that delay much better than they did 
without air conditioning. It is my 
guess that, at times, they even tarry 
longer in our bank room than is 
necessary, as do our employees. 

“We would not discard this for 
many times its cost of approxi- 
mately $1800, and we only regret 
that the same was not thought of 
back in 1927 when we planned this 
four-story concrete building.” 

While we usually think of an 
air conditioning system as a large 
installation in the basement, there 
is now available a unit system, 
which occupies little more space 
than a floor lamp. It is, in fact, a 
combination floor lamp and an air 
conditioning unit. 

It is sixty-nine inches high, with 
lights in the top bowl, and twenty- 
three inches in diameter at the 
floor, with the air conditioning unit 
in the floor compartment. It is nec- 
essary to connect this unit with the 
water system, as well as plugging it 
in like a floor lamp. 

The motor is siJent and it needs 
no oiling. While this is particularly 
appropriate for a private office, it 
can be used in bank lobbies, as well. 





The complete air conditioning equipment is 
installed inside the base of the air con- 
ditioning unit which occupies a space only 
23 inches in diameter. The unit is known 
as the “Luminaire.” 








This combination lighting unit and air con- 
ditioning system is known as “Luminaire.” 
It is particularly appropriate for private 
offices but it can also be used in bank 
lobbies. Each unit will cool 450 square feet, 
regardless of the height of the ceiling— 
so the manufacturers say. 


Each unit is capable of cooling 450 
square feet of floor area, regardless 
of the ceiling height, according to 
the manufacturer. The unit is man- 
ufactured by the Parlong Air Con- 
ditioning Corp. of Washington, D.C. 

One of the photographs, repro- 
duced herewith, shows the equip- 
ment inside the base of this unit. 

Many banks have, of course, in- 
stalled an air eonditioning system 
in the basement with outlets in the 
lobby and in private offices. There 
is also equipment now available 
which provides heat in winter and 
cooling in summer, It is important 
to remember, however, that air 
conditioning consists not only of 
cooling the air, but also, of washing 
it when results are most effective. 


One method used to eliminate 
some possibilities of loss is to have 
each interest payment identified by 
the relative note number so that 
the person running the note or lia- 
bility ledger can establish a routine 
to ascertain that full interest is 
collected on the final payment of 
every note. Another method is to 
have a competent staff member 
check every note paid from the 
note register during the calendar 
year and verify with the note in- 
terest credited to the general ledger 
account. On notes or mortgages 
with maturities over one year, a 
complete survey should be made of 
the interest due the bank and it 
should be traced to the interest ac- 
count. 
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CAPABLE TRUST SERVICE FOR 
CUSTOMERS OF CORRESPONDENTS 


This series of pictures illustrates 
the care with which trusts are 
handled in the Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York. We pub- 
lish it to provide our readers who 
have no trust department with in- 
formation which will interest their 
customers who are referred to a 
city correspondent for trust serv- 
Ce. 


Securities in each trust are re- 
ceived, checked, controlled, pre- 
pared for transfer, and accepted 
upon their return from transfer 
agent at the receiving desk of Secu- 
rities Control in General Securities 
Cage. 

Each security is listed on fanfold. 
(Picture 5). Eleven copies go to 
divisions which will participate in 


2) 


All real estate in trust 
is indexed for quick 
finding in a visible file, 
which refers to the 
location of complete in- 
formation. 


Securities ate carefully 
checked when received 
from the transfer agent 
and are compared with 
the transfer instructions 
before filing. 


the operation of the trust. An orig- 
inal signed copy will go to the 
maker of the trust. 


Control tickets are affixed to the 
securities, which then go, by direct 
pneumatic tube, to the vault. As a 
safety factor, securities always go 
by tube. They are never carried 
through the building. 
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Transfer desk men arrange for 
transfer of the securities into the 
name of the nominee or the bank 
as trustee. 


When they are received from the 
transfer agent, the certificates are 
compared with tickets on which 
transfer instructions were given 
(Picture 3). 


Assigned an account number, the 
securities go into cabinet drawers 
in the vault. Filing envelope by two 
men is typical of dual control prac- 
tice. Access to and from the vault 
must always be by two men. 


Administrative assistant cohfers 
with associate as he dictates trom 
resume of trust, instructions to all 
divisions which will participate in 
its operation. 

The account folder is introduced 
to personal trust files. 

Securities are posted from sepa- 
rate fanfold tickets for each, onto 
control cards in Security Books 
(Picture 4). 


Fanfold_ tickets, with newly 
typed control card in front, are 
filed in Security Books by account 
number. 


Another control, by account and 
issue, is set up on tabulating cards 
which provide quick service to all 
divisfons. 


Cash sheets are posted by tabu- 
lating machine. These cash sheets, 
which are maintained in cash books, 
record current changes in both 
principal and income. 


In the collection cage, coupons 
sent up from the vault are checked 
against the duplicate copy of the 
cutting ticket. 








Every security is listed 
on eleven forms each 
of which goes to a divi 
sion of the trust de 
partment which will 
have some service to 
perform. One copy goes 
to the maker of the 
trust. 
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Dividend checks on stocks are 
proved and credited. 

Proceeds of bonds maturing or 
called are coHected and credited. 

Remittances must go out prompt- 
ly. Instructions are on tickler cards, 
brought out in advance. This tickler 
file plays an important part in re- 
cording future actions for various 
personal trust divisions. 

Detailed statement and check for 
payment of income are examined 
prior to mailing. Mail from all divi- 
sions is consolidated when feasible 
and sent out in one envelope. 

List of all accounts to receive 
shares is prepared in advance when 
a company declares a stock divi- 
dend. Stock dividend shares arrive, 


Control Cards are made for g 
each security. 


are placed under control, sent to 
vault, and customers are advised. 

Assets of each trust are reviewed 
to establish the necessary account- 
ing procedures to be followed. 

Tax problems which may be ex- 
pected to arise aré studied. 

All real estate held in trusts is 
indexed as shown in Picture 2. It is 
quickly located in a visible file, 
which tells at a glance where com- 
plete data on each property can be 
found. All matters relating to prop- 
erty are in property ledger. 


The eleven forms listing each 
security are made on a fan- 
fold. 


Tune in 
ABC Network 
WEDNESDAYS 

8:30 P.M. EST 


Consult your paper 
for local time 


BANKS already are reporting that VOX POP is 
bringing in business — increasing their sales of 
American Express Travelers Cheques — increasing 
bank customer traffic! 

And no wonder! —for this new American Express 
Travelers Cheque show is the biggest promotion 
for Travelers Cheques ever undertaken anywhere! 

Get your share of this new business. Set up your 
own local promotion of. American Express Travel- 


Going Great Guns! 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 
on the Air with 


VOX POP 


the Show that Travels America 
with Parks Johnson and, Warren Hull! 


ers Cheques, Four-fifths of the selling job is com- 
pleted before you start. Recommend American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques to your clients—then watch 
sales Climb! panna 


&. 


For effective point-of-sale promotion material 
write W. H. Stetser, Vice President, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6. 


Sell Your Customers 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


most widely known—most readily accepted 
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How To Formulate 
A Simplified Service Charge Schedule 


A public-relations-minded banker here argues with him- 
self on the fairness of each item in the service charge 
schedule to the depositor and to the bank and arrives at 
a new formula which reduces seven operations to one. 


/ 


/ 


ANY issues of the Bankers 
Monthly have contained in- 
teresting discussions of the Service 
Charge. It is certainly a healthy 
sign to see the direction in which 
this phase of banking is tending and 
the manner in which many are 
grabbing hold of it, making up their 
minds about it, and actually doing 
something toward breaking down 
a traditional pattern, even though 
some do not agree with the imme- 
diate results. 
Mr. Rokahr and Mr. Bezoier have 
presented very ably the custom- 
er’s part of the discussion, which I 


By H. L. DUNHAM 


Vice President, Valley National Bank 
hoenix, Arizona 


was anxious to see brought out. 

There are a few basic principles 
that are a part of my own equip- 
ment and thinking, and I can never 
get far away from them. One is the 
necessity, in properly appraising 
all operating problems, of consider- 
ing the customer first and our own 
convenience next. 

If we switch that process around, 
as so many clerks, department 
heads, and oftentimes the manage- 
ment itself wants to do, we find 
that our essential and vital “serv- 
ice” to the customer (which is all 
we now have to offer as a price in 


“buying” our deposits) isn’t what 
it should be—and sometimes by 
quite a margin. 

Another effective yardstick (for 
me) is: what would I think of the 
plan, method, or scheme were it 
applied to my situation. If my low 
balance for the month were used 
to figure charges on my account it 
would be very irritating and, in my 
opinion, justly so. It smacks too 
much of an easy way out at the 
expense of the people who make 
our business possible. 

Another valuable yardstick has 
always been: What would I think 


One Way To Determine What Your Charge Should Be 


Why can’t a schedule be worked out this 
way: 


If your study shows that you must charge 
four cents per check, let that be your 


price. 
Count the number of checks handled for 


all accounts for a month—let’s say the 
total is 130,000. Compare this with other 
months to see if it is about the usual 


Whatever price your bank must charge to 
make fair earnings is fair to your de 
positors. If your price is so high that they 
won't pay it, you'll have to go out of busi- 
ness—but if you don’t earn expenses, 
you'll have to go out of business anyway. 


number. 


Now determine about' how much you 
think the bank needs from this source. 
Let's say that you arrive at a figure of 
$2,500. Divide $2,500 by 130,000 and you 
get 1.9 cents. So, a price of two cents per 
check will make the $2,500 you believe 
you should have. 


We must remember, however, that the 
bank should make most of its earnings 
from loans; its second source should be 
investments; and the smallest income 
should be from the price it charges for 
handling checks. 
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Eleven Steps In Thinking 
Out The Service Charge 
Idea 


1. If we put the bank's con- 
venience above that of the cus- 
tomer, we may discover that our 
service to the customer isn't what 
it should be. 

2. I ask myself: “would I be 
satisfied to have my earnings 
credit computed on the lowest 
balance instead of on the aver- 
age balance?” 

3. If we can accept the reas- 
onable premise that operating 
problems should have the cus- 
tomer's position considered first 
before decisions are made for the 
working convenience of the staff, 
we can proceed to carefully ex- 
amine the principles of charges, 
particularly the analysis of ac- 
counts which involves most of 
the work. 

4. Float is as obsolete as any- 
thing can be and computing it 
is certainly an expensive clerical 
procedure. 

5. Our plan includes—in ad- 
dition to the usual expense items 
—1/12 of 1% per month as a 
profit figure, which still seems to 
us a fair rate to use and one we 
are entitled to. It is computed on 
gross average balances. 

6. A service charge schedule 
should be based on facts, should 
follow the market, and cus- 
tomers should know what 
changes are made and why. 

7. An earnings credit sched- 
ule can be reduced from seven 
operations to one and still take 
into account reserves, loanable 
balance, actual earnings on de- 
posits, profit, and deposit insur- 
ance. 

8. If a customer has a surplus 
credit one month, we carry over 
the surplus and apply it to his 
credit of the succeeding month. 

9. We must know whether 
our price of service is profitable 
or not. 

10. We are trying to arrive at 
a sound price for installment 
loans for we want to increase 
that business when consumer 
goods are available again. 

ll. We feel that service 
charges should operate as a con- 
trol activity and profits should 
be made primarily from loans. 
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if some of our customers handled 
my account with them in some such 
fashion. It could very well be a 
source of a lively argument at the 
very least. 

If we can accept the reasonable 
premise then that operating prob- 
lems should have the customer’s 
position considered first before de- 
cisions are made for the working 
convenience of the staff, we can 
proceed to carefully examine the 
principles of charges, particularly 
the analysis of accounts which in- 
volves most of the work. 

First of all, our shop deducts 
30% reserves to obtain a loanable 
balance. That is our policy figure 
for cash on hand. In Mr. Bezoier’s 
institution, it would be 20% or 
25%. In the bank that chose to be 
50% in cash, it should be that fig- 
ure. That is practical and flexible, in 
keeping with the policy of the indi- 
vidual bank, rather than some ir- 
relevant “formula,” and is a “sell- 
ing” factor (or could be) with some 
organizations and quite otherwise 
with those who weren’t keeping 
their funds working. 

Float is as obsolete as anything 
can be and its computation is cer- 
tainly an expensive clerical pro- 
cedure. 

Since I would have to agree with 
the above mentioned men and oth- 
ers who think that way, I would 
have to concede the customer an 
earning credit, else his balance 
means nothing and our charge 
makes a one way deal only. 

In our case, we figure our aver- 
age return on our 70% of employed 
funds every six months and adjust 
if necessary. We still have a rate 
of 344% which may be reduced to 
3% but is still “on the beam,” and 
we believe that we should always 
have that factual relationship with 
a customer—and tell him so. 

Now we can approach a first step 
in simplification of a process: 30% 
of $100 leaves a $70 loanable bal- 
ance which, at 314% divided by 12 
gives a monthly income of $.204 per 
$100. If we wanted to stop with 
that factor alone, we could save a 
great deal of clerical time, but we 
can readily go further. 

Our plan includes—in addition 
to the usual expense items—1/12 
of 1% per month as a profit figure, 
which still seems to us a fair rate 
to use and one we are entitled to. 
It is figured on gross average bal- 
ances. 

That represents $.083 per $100. 
Deposit insurance figures $.007 per 
$100 which would be $.083 plus 
$.007 or a $.09 total fixed charge 
on the expense side of the analysis 





which, subtracted from $.204 leaves 
$.114 per $100 of gross balance. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The customer is allowed $.204 
per $100 and the bank gets only $.083. 
Should the depositor get more than the 
stockholders? Is this computing interest on 
demand deposits? 


So, the $.10 that has been sug- 
gested is actually a 344% rate on a 
30% deduction minus the 1/12 of 
1% and deposit insurance. If we 
reduce to 3%, then we would auto- 
matically subtract $.03 from the 
factor for every 42% reduction in 
the rate (or $.085 for 3%... . $.055 
for 24%, etc.), which seems to us 
a practical, honest, and sensible 
thing to do (as well as increase it 
by $.03 should we ever go back to 
4% or even 444% where we were 
some years ago). 

That sort of an approach is fac- 
tual, follows the market, and 
everyone knows what is going on 
and why it is being done. 

Any balance multiplied by $.114 
then (according to our figures), 
would quickly give us a net income 
credit—saving the present detail of 
some seven operations at least. 
(Why haven’t we examined it be- 
fore? I don’t know.) 

Now as to item costs: We have 
been using the $.02%4 per “on us,” 
$.04 per deposit, $.01% for the first 
500 items deposited and $.01 for all 
above that. We have not finally de- 
cided what to do about this yet. 
Following one clue, we can work 
out a weighted charge on an actual 
item cost basis (which we continue 
to compute every six months) of 
$.03 per item, lumping all items 
into one total (that is, the “on us” 
deposits, items deposited, and so 
on). 

That might be fairly equitable to 
many accounts, but not those with 
large “items deposited” activity; 
and, since we have always treated 
everyone alike, we shouldn’t start 
now making separate deals for dif- 
ferent types of activity. 

Another choice would be to con- 
tinue our present “on us” classifica- 
tion and group the others on a 
weighted basis or—we could con- 
tinue “as is” which seems more 
likely at the moment, and still have 
accomplished a great deal in sim- 
plifying the present rather in- 
volved process. 

The averaging of balances still 
seems to us an important thing 
from the standpoint of an equit- 
able relationship with the customer. 
Someone may devise a reasonable 
short cut for that. We are making 
some experiments along that line 
hoping to discover an easier method 
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that could be mutually acceptable. 

After all, these people ARE our 
customers and deserve our fair con- 
sideration as long as they remain 
on our books. We should also re- 
member that any plan affects a 
larger number than those actually 
charged any one month. We have 
a considerable shift “on and off” 
the charge list each year, though 
in these times of swollen balances, 
most of them are off. 

Since we request the 1/12 of 1% 
profit item, which is all we are en- 
titled to, we give a book credit 
against future deficits when as, and 
if they occur.. We believe this is a 
fair deal for the customer in the 
same manner that we would ex- 
pect him to handle any business 
that we may be conducting with 
him from day to day. 

We haven’t found a solution yet 
for the $1 charge for balances with 
an average less than $100. Maybe 
there isn't any. If we read the sign 
of the times correctly, however, it 
may be a _ necessity somewhere 
along the line. 

That brings up the whole sur- 
prising acceptance of the no-mini- 
mum balance idea. It has spread 
like a prairie fire over the country 
and has a direct bearing on the 
whole subject of service charges, 
as well as other things. 

For the first time in the history 
of banking in its modern sense (if 
my interpretation is correct) banks 
have departed from the traditional 
business of “buying” deposits and 
“selling” credit—to an entirely dif- 
ferent field of “selling” service (the 
deposits having very little to do 
with the program, since the very 
basis for the acceptance of an ac- 
count offers nothing in the way of 
profit from “loanable balances”). 

When we begin to talk about that 
sort of a proposition, then we must 
obviously know why we have made 
the departure and whether our 
“selling” price is profitable or not. 

As to the first item, I can’t quite 
make up my mind. I have heard 
two oft-repeated reasons: 1. in- 
come; 2. public relations (being 
able to invite the “small” man in 
and give him a place in the bank- 
ing picture). Neither one sounds 
too strong to me though I am quite 
convinced that every bank in this 
country that is aggressively deal- 
ing with the promising and profit- 
able installment loan _ business 
should be definitely interested and 
active in making it possible for the 
same mass operation to be avail- 
able at an attractive figure in the 
checking account department. 

We are operating on that basis 
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Aren‘t These The 
Fundamental Principles On 


Which Service Charges 
Should Be Based? 


1. They should add to the 
bank’s income. 


2. They should be simple, to 
make it possible to compute 
them in a very short time. 


3. They should be based en- 
tirely on something which the 
depositor can understand so that 
he may compute his own fee as 
a means of auditing the bank's 
charge. 


4. They should appear fair to 
the customer. 


Schedules Which Conform 
To These Principles 


1. A charge of five cents (or 
any other amount) per check 
drawn, minus a credit of one- 
tenth of 1 per cent per month on 
the lowest balance. 


2. A charge of four cents (or 
any other amount) per check 
drawn. 


3. A charge of four cents (or 
any other amount) per ledger 
entry (debit or credit) with a 
credit of one-tenth of 1 per cent 
per month of the lowest balance. 


4. A charge of four cents (or 
any other amount) for each led- 
ger entry (debit or credit). 


5. A charge of $1 per month 
plus 5 cents per ledger entry 
(debit or credit) minus a credit 
of one-tenth of 1 per cent per 
month on the lowest balance. 


6. A charge of $1 per month 
plus 5 cents per ledger entry. 





now and want to extend those op- 
erations appreciably when we are 
able to do so. In the meantime, we 
are attempting to arrive at the 
sound “selling” price w2 should set 
for the service—one that will not 
be prohibitive for the “masses” on 
the same general] basis that we ap- 
proach a “price” for our installment 
loans. 

The whole comparison may be 
made in accounts as we have 
learned to compare commercial and 
installment loans—the one, small 


volume and larger items against 
huge volume and smaller items. 
The latter has a pretty well estab- 
lished market, the large volume of 
small accounts hardly at all. There 
is a lot of thought necessary to in- 
terpret this (at present sidewise) 
movement in banking on a better 
understood foundation han it has 
now. 


There is a lot of work needed for 
some time to come on the whole 
service charge question. We feel 
that essentially, it operates as a 
control activity, and profits should 
be made primarily from loans. 

We should certainly be realistic 
about our own business, about our 
customers, and our obligations to 
them. We should, by all means, be 
honest, know our facts, and stand 
on them as good foundations for 
our principles. 


Let us not forget either that 
banks still have as their main func- 
tion, so far as their essential justifi- 
cation in any community is con- 
cerned, the making of loans. They 
have a definite obligation to main- 
tain that “‘sales” outlet in every lo- 
cality—in fact, it seems now they 
operate like any good sales organ- 
ization: i.e., go out and beat the 
bushes if necessary. 

It may well be that banks will 
find it increasingly necessary to de- 
velop a persistent search for loans 
(and profits), for the day those 
earnings aren’t available, no service 
charges (I, too, hope we get a better 
name) are ever going to keep the 
doors open. 

Real progress is being made. We 
ought to keep working. If we do, we 
may one day really surprise our- 
selves. 


Every Article Has Something 


- Of Interest To This Bank 


I wrote to the Hammermill Paper 
Company for one of their books 
“Business Checks” that you made 
up for them and we all here are 
enjoying it. We have a few of our 
own checks to correct. Your Bank- 
ers Monthly is always interesting 
and I read it from cover to cover, 
for I find that every article has 
something of interest to this bank 
and its operation. We all work the 
quiz questions and enjoy them as 
they bring out things that most of 
us never hear of in our own work 
although someone else in the bank 
has them to contend with.—J. Ford 
White, cashier, The First National 
Bank of Salida, Salida, Colorado. 
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Recapitulation Of 351 Ideas 
Published Since July, 1947 


Here are republished 351 ideas for the use of directors, manage- 
ment committees, cashiers, department managers and others who 
are looking for tested plans to reduce cost and increase income. 


CHECK FORMS 


This Bank Is Trying To Improve 
Customer’s Checks 


On Page 432, September, 1947 issue 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
THESE CHECKS 


1. The size should be reduced from 814 
by 3% inches to 84 by 3-1/16 to make 
them conform to the A.B.A. recommen 
dations. 


2. The type used for the transit num- 
ber and routing symbol should be larger 
for quick and accurate reading. 


> 


3. On the Bodine check, the bank name 
should be moved to the top line and the 
check number put on the same line with 
the date. 

4. The phrase ‘‘Collectible at par 
through the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chieago’’ no longer serves a useful pur- 
pose because the routing symbol (712) 
conveys all this information. 

5. The name ‘‘New Buffalo Consoli- 
dated School’’ is not needed at the top 
of the check, because it is printed above 
the signature line whére it serves the 
purpose of giving the sorter or book- 
keeper the account name in print. 

6. The bank name should then be put 
at the top in larger type. 


Checks Which Cause No Errors 


On Page 546, November, 1947 issue 


Comments by 
handle 


bank employees 
millions of checks. 


who 


‘*Bearer’’ Checks For Payrolls Save 
Time For Drawer And Bank 


On Paye 581, December, 1947 issue 
FIVE BENEFITS TO THE DRAWER 


1, The risk involved in handling large 
amounts of cash in the payroll depart- 
ment is eliminated. 

2. It takes much less time to issue 
‘*bearer’’ checks than to make up pay- 
roll envelopes with cash. 

3. The check is a complete record for 
the employer. 

4, Employees cannot successfully claim 
that they did not receive their full 
amount as they often do when paid in 
eash. 

5. The canceled check is a receipt. 


FIVE BENEFITS TO THE DRAWEE 
BANK 
1. The responsibility for giving ‘the 


checks to the rightful owner is placed 
on the employer. 

2. The bank does not have to take time 
to identify the payee. 

3. Indorsements need not be examined 
in the bookkeeping department. 

4. Stop payments need not be honored 
on ‘‘bearer’’ checks. 

5. The bank is not liable if a ‘‘ bearer’’ 


cheek is cashed for someone other than 
the payee. 


CREDITS 


Goed Farm Credit Files Show More 
Than Assets And Liabilities 








Number Of Ideas On Each 
Of 15 Subjects 


Subject No. of Ideas 
Check Forms 17 
Credits 14 
Exchange Charges 4 
Federal Reserve 1] 
Foreign Finance 12 
Investments 8 
Loans 79 
Ideas In Short Articles 
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Subject No. of Ideas 
Operation 21 
Personnel 49 
Protective 21 
Protest 1 
Safe Deposit . 3 
Service Charges 5 
Stop Payments 45 

61 





On Page 434, September, 1947 issue 


WHAT A GOOD CREDIT FILE SHOWS 
IN ADDITION TO ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES 


1. Approximate need for 
loans. 

2. The success of previous years’ oper- 
ations, 

3. A budget of the year’s expense. 

4. Crop and livestock plans for the 
current year. 

5. Current financial statement. 

6. Comparative statement which shows 
the borrower’s success over a period of 
vears. 

7. Comments and history sheet of pre- 
vious loans and promptness of payment. 


operating 


Depreciation Allowances Are The 
Liquid Part Of Fixed Assets 


On Page 423, September, 1947 issue 


SEVEN HIGHLIGHTS IN THE STUDY 
OF INDUSTRIAL STATEMENTS 


1. Just as quick assets are an index of 
liquidity, so the factors ‘‘below the 
line,’’ may be important elements in 
determining earning position of the 
company and its potentialities for con 
tinuing profits over the longer term. 


2. There are few statistical indices 
which can give a more intimate insight 
into the character (whether constructive 
or otherwise) of a manufacturer’s oper 
ating policies, than that provided by an 
analysis of the application of his depre- 
ciation reserves. 


3. Depreciation represents a _ write 
down of the cost of physical assets such 
as machinery, tools, and plant in recog 
nition of their decrease in value due to 


use, wear, and obsolescence. 

4. It follows that the well-managed 
business must offset the write-off period 
ically (and under normal conditions an- 
nually) through the investment of at 
least an equivalent sum in renewals and 
replacements of like items, if it is not 
to suffer a gradual degeneration of its 
overall asset value. 

5. I should rate management’s atti 
tude toward equipment renewals and 
replacements as one of the prime factors 
in business success. 


6. I have never known an established 
business enterprise to fail which kept its 
plant and equipment up to the minute. 

7. The intelligent use of depreciation 
allowances constitutes a wholly painless 
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method of accomplishing these purposes 
without impairing the corporation’s cur- 
rent asset position. 


EXCHANGE CHARGES 


Documents And Facts Used To Encourage 
Par Clearance In North Dakota 


On Page 371, August, 1947 issue 


FOUR ARGUMENTS AGAINST PAR 
CLEARANCE—AND THE ANSWERS 


1. The bill will deprive the small bank 
of profits which it must have to exist in 
a small town. 


Answer—Not one bank in Iowa or 
Nebraska has gone out of existence since 
par clearance came into existdénce by 
law. Iowa banks which thought par clear- 
ance would put them out of business, 
actually collect more in service charges 
from their own customers than they ever 
collected from exchange. Montana banks 
have had the same experience. 

2. A bank should be compensated for 
sending money to & payee out of town. 

Answer—True, but the compensation 
should come from the bank’s own cus 
tomer. 


3. Let the mail order houses pay for 
running our banks. 

Answer—Whether our creditor is in 
Chicago or in a neighboring town, we 
bank eustomers want to pay him in full. 

4. Exchange is an old established type 
of fee. 

Answer—There are 11,940 profitable 
banks (85% of the total) which pay all 
checks at their face value. 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


Eleven Business Benefits From Federal 
Reserve Membership 


On Page 475, October, 1947 issue 


MEMBERSHIP ADVANTAGES 
POINTED OUT BY SEVEN BANKERS 


1. The Federal Reserve Bank stock 
pays a 6% dividend. 

2. A member bank is permitted to 
borrow funds from the Fed. on any sound 
assets. 

3. The Fed. pays the entire cost of 
shipping currency and coin both ways. 

4. One of the most valuable accommo 
dations is the free safekeeping service 
available for the safekeeping of nego 
tiable securities. 

5. The F.D.1L.C. examination is elim 
inated for members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. We now have one joint 
examination a year made simultaneously 
by the State and the Fed. 

6. The Federal Reserve Bulletin gives 
us interpretations of banking laws and 
regulations. 


7. Telegraphic transfers of bank bal 
ances between Federal Reserve bank and 
branches are made for member banks 
only. 

8. Member banks may utilize the 
facilities of the Investment Department 
for the execution of orders for purchase 
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or sale of marketable bonds, notes, and 
debentures, 


9. Member banks are able to borrow 
instantaneously from the Fed. by request- 
ing a transfer of securities from Safe- 
keeping to Collateral Department. 

10. We feel that being a member of 
the Federal Reserve System adds pres- 
tige to the individual bank, for it de- 
clares that the bank has qualified. And 
we believe United States citizens have 
come to have faith in the Federal Re- 
serve System as a stabilizing foundation 
of American Banking. 

11. The strength of the System is of 
inealeulable good for business and in- 
dustry, and it is only because a large 
part of the banks in America are mem- 
bers of the System that we have that 
strength. 


FOREIGN FINANCE 


How Commercial Letters Of Credit Help 
Finance Foreign Trade 


On Page 525, November, 1947 ixsue 


THREE IMPORTANT POINTS IN 
FINANCING BY COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


1. Legally, the sales-purchase contract 
and the letter of credit contract are 
separate and distinct. Failure to live up 
to the terms of the former cannot be 
used to stop or foree payment under the 
credit. It is important that bank officers 
realize this when passing on credits re- 
quested by customers, and it is equally 
important that the buyer know some 
thing about the seller. 

2. While a letter of credit affords 
more protection to the seller than to the 
buyer, it does assure the buyer that in 
voices and other documents must be pro 
vided as desired by him before he must 
pay. 

3. The prineipal uses of this document 
are: Finaneing exports, 
‘lomestie shipments. 


imports, and 


Every Bank May Provide Foreign 
Banking Services For Its Customers 


On Page 577, December, 1947 isaue 
NINE FOREIGN BANKING SERVICES 


1. Travelers letters of credit 
2. Travelers cheques 

3. Commercial letters of credit 
4. Export letters of credit 

5. Export collections 

3. Foreign credit information 
. Foreign exchange trading 
. Foreign remittances 

. Aeceptance credits 


INVESTMENTS 


We Feel Safer With A Definite 
Investment Policy 


“_ 


o 2 


On Page 600, December, 1947 issue 


EIGHT BASIC PRINCIPLES IN THIS 
INVESTMENT POLICY 


1. We consider all our assets as being 
subject to the same investment prin- 
ciples; all deposits as being, in effect, 
demand deposits. 


2. As of December, 1946, our total 
Government bond account was earning 
an average of 1.743% on its book value. 

3. We hold only $19,000 of early ma- 
turing municipal bonds, and no other 
bonds except governments. 


4. Primary reserves consist of cash in 
vault and demand bank balances. It is 
for use in the ordinary transaction of 
our business. 


5. Our secondary reserves consist of 
securities maturing within 1% years 
which are readily marketable with little, 
if any loss. It is for use in event of sud- 
den, heavy deposit shrinkage, or sudden, 
increased short-term loan demand. 

6. The investment account consists of 
loans and investments primarily for pro- 
ducing income. 

7. We have a review of our invest 
ments by the Board of Directors every 
three months. 

8. We liquidate our longest term gov 
ernment market bonds to take care of 
generally lower deposits or increased 
local loan demand. 


LOANS 
Airplane Financing—An Opportunity 
On Page 314, July, 1947 issue 


A TESTED PLAN FOR FINANCING 
ATRPLANES 


For Personal Use 


1. The loan is for two-thirds of the 
eash selling price, ineluding tax and 
extra equipment and the cost of full in 
surance for all risks. 


2. Payments are spread over 12 months. 


Floor Plan For Dealers 

1. The dealer pays only 10% of the 
purehase price, 

2. The financing institution advances 
90%. 

3. The advance is limited to three 
months. 

4. The cost to the dealer is $9.00 plus 
“4% per month of the amount advanced. 

5. Full Ground Risk Insurance for the 
entire cost of the plane is ineluded. 


Financing For Demonstrators 
1. The loan is for 90% of the cost. 
. The time is six months. 
. The rate is 3% per annum. 

4. Repayment is in five equal monthly 
installments, each to be 5% of the total 
cost, plus a final payment of the balance. 


9 
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Non-Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Have Advantages To Banks 


On Page 317, Jiu, 1947 issue 


BENEFITS TO A LENDING BANK IN 
USING NON-NEGOTIABLE 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


1. A negotiable field warehouse receipt 
must be sent to the warehouse for en- 
dorsement whenever a part of the goods 
is released. 


2. A non-negotiable receipt may be 
retained by the bank until the loan is 
fully paid and part of the goods may be 
released at any time by merely using a 
release form. 
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3. Thus, non-negotiable receipts remain 
in the collateral cage and need not be 
given to the borrower from time to time 
to take to the warehouse for indorse- 
ment. 


Basic Principles Of Consumer Finance 
On Page 320, July, 1947 issue 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SMALL LOAN 
BUSINESS 


1. We usually have much more infor- 
mation about a borrower at the time we 
charge off a loan than we have when the 
loan is made. 

2. Merchandising credit means an 
answer—yes or no—today, if possible— 
otherwise tomorrow morning—early. 

3. We bankers don’t make bad loans, 
we just let them get that way. 

4, Plans have probably been made for 
spending the pay check due on the first. 
That is why a simple semi-automatic 
system for handling these accounts must 
carry the load. 

5. If you have a bad loan—admit it 
quickly, cure it now, take your loss, if 
any, and don’t temporize with it. 

6. Since we agree we must take some 
losses, let’s also agree that ample re- 
serves must be set aside. 

7. Each loan officer is entitled to a 
few wrong guesses. If he doesn’t make a 
few, chances are, some deserving appli- 
cants have been turned down. 

8. Since we are merely adding a new 
activity to a going concern, we have 
decisive cost advantages over competi- 
tors, but not to the point that we can 
get down to commercial lending rates 
for installment loans 

9. The average man wants to do busi 
ness with his local bank; over 90% of 
them said so in a recent survey. 


10. The average man pays his banker 
first—meaning less losses, fewer repos 
sessions, lower collection eosts. ‘ 


We Prefer Farmers’ Notes Without 
Recourse To The Dealer 


On Page 367, August, 1947 issue 


Few dealers have a statement that 
justifies their indorsement on all farm- 
ers’ notes discounted. Furthermore, the 
bank does a better lending job when it 
knows the paying ability of every bor- 
rower first hand. 


200 Insurance Agents Bring Auto Loans 
To Our Bank 


On Page 368, August, 1947 ixzaue 


HOW INSURANCE AGENTS. ARE 
ENCOURAGED TO BRING AUTO 
LOANS TO THE BANK 


1. The bank pledged the insurance 
agents that its insurance department 
would not solicit renewals from borrowers 
when the policies the agents sold had 
expired. 

2. In addition, when an auto buyer 
applies to the bank for a loan, the in- 
surance on the car is placed with those 
agents who have brought business to the 
bank. This has done more to encourage 
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the agents to bring loans to the bank 
than any other one thing. 

3. Once a year, a series of luncheons 
is held for the agents. 

4, Advertising material given to the 
agents with their own names printed on 
it ineludes blotters, pocket calendars, and 
folders. 

5. The bank issues a monthly bulletin 
to 650 agents. 


HOW AUTO LOANS ARE HANDLED 


1, The applicant’s reference, employ- 
ment, and residence are verified through 
the loeal credit bureau. 

2. An effort is made to complete the 
deal in a few hours. The element of time 
is important. 

3. After the credit is approved, the 
check is given to the agent or the appli- 
cant. 

4. The check is usually made payable 
to the dealer or seller rather than to the 
borrower. 

5. A mimeographed form is attached 
to the check requesting the State Auto 
License Department to record the bank’s 


lien and mail the title direct to the 
bank. 
6. We often get credit applications 


from those who have new ears on order. 
The credit is passed on and a commitment 
given to the prospect. When his car is 
ready, it takes only about ten minutes 
in the bank for him to get the check to 
pay for it. 


Field Warehousing Is Automatic 


On Page 382, August, 1947 issue 


AUTOMATIC FEATURES OF 
WAREHOUSE LOANS 


FIELD 


1. No new eredit investigation is 
needed as new loans are made. 

2. When more inventory arrives, it may 
become security for additional loans. 

3. When inventory is sold, the loan is 
liquidated. 

4. No long conferences are needed each 
time money is borrowed. 


Time Spent With Farmers And Their 
Boys And Girls Increases Our 
Number Of Good Loans 


On Page 388, August, 1947 issue 


NINE ACTIVITIES WHICH 
INCREASE FARM LOANS 


1. Co-operation with extension agents 
in develeping a strong county educational 
program. 

2. Attendance on farm tours. 

3. Sponsorship of the attendance of 
boys and girls at the ‘‘Club Week’’ 
meetings at the College of Agriculture. 

4. Lending to boys and girls for feeder 
projects. 

5. Co-operation in such projects as: 
vocational teaching in high school; soil 
conservation districts; bindweed dis- 
tricts; and dairymen’s artificial breeding 
associations. 

6. Advertising which tells farmers how 
to get loans without red tape or delay. 


7. A corn show held in the bank lobby 
each vear with cash awards to winners. 





8. Transportation of a carload of farm- 
ers to special meetings at the University. 

9. Information as to their top line 
eredit volunteered to farmers, based on 
their financial statements. 


Specific Cases Show Advantages In 
Financing Farm Operations Direct 


On Page 426, September, 1947 issue 


TWELVE SENTENCES EXPLAIN 
THIS PROFITABLE LENDING 
PHILOSOPHY 


1. This bank at one time required the 
local machinery dealer or cattle dealer 
to indorse all farmers’ notes which he 
discounted. 

2. It was discovered that the dealer’s 
liability on these notes was far more 
than his net worth. 

3. The bank then required the farmers 
to come into the bank and make out 
financial statements. 

4. These statements disclosed the 
fact that 50% of the farmers had a 
greater net worth than the dealer. 

5. The bank then offered loans direct 
to the farmers. 

6. Now, all farmers provide state 
ments and all loans are made direct. 

7. The local dealers now have their 
full eredit line to use for their own 
needs—no secondary liability. 

8. Helpful advice for expansion and 
growth can now be given to farmers be 
cause their financial standing is known. 

9. Loans for feed and fertilizer are 
paid in full in four to six months. 

10. Loans for machinery are made 
direct to the farmer without recourse to 
the dealer. 

11. Most of the time of one officer is 
used for personal contact with farmer 
borrowers. 

12. Loans for farm machinery increase 
the net worth of the farmer—they do 
not reduce it. 


Customers Borrow More Often Because 
We Give Them Credit Cards 


On Page 550, November, 1947 issue 
FOUR BENEFITS OF CREDIT CARDS 


1. The customer is proud of the fact 
that he has established his credit at the 
bank as evidenced by the receipt of a 
eredit card. 

2. The card is issued for a one-year 
period at the time the last payment is 
made on his first loan. 

3. The card is reissued in December 
of each year as a reminder that other 
loans are available. 

4. The fact that the bank thanks the 
customer for being prompt in meeting 
payments on his first loan, creates a 
pride which causes him to be prompt in 
making payments on future loans. 


Our Bank Profits From Farm Sales 
On Page 527, November, 1947 issue 
FOUR BENEFITS FROM BANK 
MANAGED AUCTION SALES 


1. There is an income of about $8,000 
per year above sale expenses—this is an 
average of about $160 per sale. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


/ 
Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Maximum credit service with minimum risk...through 
Warehouse Receipt Loans against inventory .. . for 
those customers who require accommodation in ex- 
cess of open-line limits. You are assured of maximum 
service with elimination of risk in connection with 
the bailment, the care and the preservation of the 
inventory, through our Field Warehouse Service. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. - Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. - 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. + Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. + 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. » Construction Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas » National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. - 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First Natl. 

Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. + 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. - Keystone 

Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. - 222 Spring St., Shreve- 
port 69, La. + Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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OTT Ao M Giilals PedareMe(=Sxealejile)ime 


Six times as fast—With the Recordak Transit 
System, clerks list only the amounts manually. All 
description is taken care of photographically. That’s 
why errors are reduced to a minimum... why 
transit items are handled six times as fast...with 
the Recordak System. 


Cuts costs substantially—It’s time-consuming de- 
scription that runs up transit costs. By eliminating 
this description, the Recordak System cuts han- 
dling costs to a fraction of a cent per item—makes 
considerable saving in over-all operational costs 
of transit departments. 
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originator of modern microfilming — and its application to banking systems 
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the Recordak way 


Free facsimiles of lost checks—When transit let- 
ters go astray, they cause delay...cause annoy- 
ance to depositors. Not for Recordak-equipped 
banks, though! They can now get free facsimiles 
of lost checks quickly and easily by sending their 
film record to the nearest Recordak laboratory. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Now standard in leading banks —Today, the 
Recordak Transit System is practically standard 
in the country’s leading banks. Thousands use it. 
To see how successful it is for them... how suc- 
cessful it can be for you...write for “IN BANK 
AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 





Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


I'd like to look into the Recordak Transit System. Please send me 
a free copy of “IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 


Name 












2. About 80% of the bank’s agricul 
tural loans are those made to buyers at 
bank-managed farm auctions. 


3. The loan officer conducting these 
sales gets to know most of the farmers 
in this section. 

4. The area served by the bank has 
been greatly enlarged. 


Agricultural Loans Increased By A 
Complete Farm Loan Program 


On Page 583, December, 1947 issue 


EIGHT HIGHLIGHTS OF THIS 
LENDING TECHNIQUE 


1, An honest and capable operator is 
the most important factor in any loan. 

2. We consider it important that first 
consideration be given to such purposes 
as will do the farmer the most good in 
assisting him to make more profits and 
get out of debt. 


3. We set up our dairy credits with 
monthly payments to equal 3% per month 
of the capital loan, and 8-1/3% per month 
of the recurring expense portion. 


4. Normally, it is less hazardous to 
feed calves and light yearlings than 
heavy cattle; therefore, loans to novices 
or beginners should be seeured by young 
animals. 


5, The first year that our’ bank 
launched out in this program (1940) we 
did not have a field man, and I did the 
work before and after banking hours. 
By the end of the year, we had built up 
a nice volume and every loan was in 
spected. 


6. In my opinion, the only sound basis 
for maturity of a loan is the time final 
payment can be made, or one year, 
whichever is the shorter. 

7. All elements of repayment must be 
included in the chattel mortgage, ani 
all returns from the sale of commodities 
so included must be applied on the loan. 

8. Livestock insurance is available 
covering fire, windstorm, collision, freez 
ing, and theft, which can be purchased 
at 10 cents per $100, per month. The 
insured value of the cattle increases 10% 
per month. 


How To Protect Mortgaged Buildings 
From Fire Losses 


On Page 588, December, 1947 issue 


HOW TO BUILD A FIRE STOP 
INTO A BUILDING 


1. Place solid blocks of gypsum be 
tween all studs. Or— 

2. Place short lengths of lumber be- 
tween all studs. Or— 


3. Fill wall spaces with mineral wool 
thermal insulation. Also place a four- 
inch layer between roof and attic. In 
loose form, it ean be blown into the 
walls of old buildings. 


4. Stop basement fires from reaching 
the rest of the house by installing a ceil- 
ing of gvpsum plaster on metal lath. 
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OPERATION 
Posting Errors Quickly Found 
On Page 594, December, 1947 issue 
SIX WAYS ERRORS ARE FOUND 


1. Sub-totals are taken on the journal 
sheet after each 250 accounts to confine 
the search for an error to that number. 


2. A proof sheet is kept in the machine 
posting the ledger, and one is kept in 
the machine posting the statements. If a 
difference occurs, checking is more rapid 
on these proof sheets. 


3. A posting machine is used which 
locks if the entries do not total the same 
as a predetermined total, and errors of 
umount never get beyond one account. 

4. A second bookkeeper runs old bal- 
anees which are used to check the accu- 
raey of posting. 

5. Different persons post the ledger 
and statement on the theory that they 
will seldom make the same error. 

6. Carbon copies of all postings are 
made with sub-totals made frequently 
so that errors may be discovered quickly. 


How To Plan Bank Operations To 
Reduce Time And Expense 


On Page 530, November, 1947 issuc¢ 


SUGGESTED STEPS IN PLANNING 
BANK OPERATIONS 


1, Take one operation at a time. 

2. Determine what is now being done 

a. Go over operation with persons 
doing job. 

b. Prepare work flow chart for com 
plete operation. 

e. List important steps in each op- 
eration which appears on work 
flow chart. 

4. Analyze—determining why each 
step is necessary, when and how and 
where it should be done, and who should 
do it. 

4. Reduce the new procedure to writ 
ing. 
+. Put the new procedure into effect. 

6. Follow up to see that it stays in 
effect. 

7. Review periodically for possible im 
provements. 


Our Tellers Now Handle 100 Deposits 
Instead Of 80 With The Old Passbooks 


On Page 483, October, 1947 issue 


EIGHT BENEFITS FROM THE USE 
OF COMMERCIAL TELLERS’ 
MACHINES 


1. Deposits are handled in 20% less 
time. 


2. A teller now handles 25 deposits in 


the same time he formerly used to han- 
dle 20. 

3. Printed receipts are issued for de 
posits and the same amount is printed 
on the deposit ticket, on the receipt, and 
on a journal tape. 

4. A printed record is made of ‘‘eash 
in’’ and ‘‘eash out’’ items. 

5. The machine accumulates totals of 
these two classifications separate from 





deposit totals and provides a quick bal- 
ance for each cage at closing time. 


6. A deposit slip error made by a cus- 
tomer and discovered by the proof de- 
partment is easily traced because the 
machine gives a transaction number to 
every deposit. 

7. The tellers’ number is on every 
transaction, which makes it possible to 
trace any difference to its source without 
delay. 

8. The amount paid out on a check 
cashed is stamped on the check by the 
machine and serves as proof of error if 
the wrong amount is paid. 


PERSONNEL 


Training And Improved Techniques 
Result From Supervisory Conferences 


On Page 365, August, 1947 issue 


EIGHT BENEFITS TO BE EXPECTED 
FROM A SUPERVISORY 
CONFERENCE 


1. It pools facts and suggestions from 
the experiences of several persons. 

2. It stimulates an individual’s desire 
to listen, think, and talk about his work. 

3. It develops better understanding 
between supervisors, management, and 
employees. 

4. It provides an effective means for 
interpreting, understanding, and apply- 
ing policies. 

5. It secures better teamwork through 
modifying viewpoints and lessening mis- 
understandings. 

6. It aids individual members in an- 
alyzing their jobs, and in discovering 
more effective ways of doing them. 

7. It stimulates respect for the points 
of view of others and will result in im- 
proved plant morale. 

8. It stimulates willingness to accept 
and to put into practice group conelu- 
sions. 


Six Banking Days For Customers But 
Only Five For Employees—And No 
More Help Is Needed 


On Page 440, September, 1947 issue 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 


1. Employees come to work 15 min- 
utes earlier five days a week and take 
15 minutes less for lunch. 


2. The extra day each is to have off 
is determined by the head of the depart- 
ment. 
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3. In the savings department, Satur- 
days and Mondays are the heaviest days, 
so extra days off are confined to Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fri 
days. 

4. In all other departments, Saturdays 
or Mondays are given as often as pos- 
sible so that each employee has a two- 
day rest at frequent intervals. 


How A Good Chairman Handles 
Departmental Or Other Meetings 


On Pave 478, October, 1947 issue 


FOUR BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN 
HANDLING A MEETING 


1, The purpose of the meeting, and the 
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ply Ayppples 


for modern banks . . . In the new Remington Rand 











Cushioned Power: Built-in steel cushions 
reduce noise and vibration—lessen strain 
on moving parts— insure smoother operation 
and longer life. 


Streamlined Action: Longer, feather-touch 
motor bars and compact 10-key keyboard 
eliminate finger groping, speed every opero- 
tion. Completely electrified. 


Free Booklet: Write today for ‘Ripples of 
Sound,” Remington Rand, Dept. BM-1, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


* 
the new Remagion KAMA 010.101 adding machine 
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purpose of the chairman in conducting 
the meeting. 

2. The preparation 
chairman. 

‘3. The chairman’s personal character- 
istics. 

4. The duties of the chairman during 
a meeting. 


required of the 


A Personnel Program For Banks 
On Pajze 498, October, 1947 issue 


VACATION POLICIES IN THREE 
SENTENCES 


1. Reward length of service by longer 
vacations, 

2. Establish a date on which employees 
become eligible for longer vacations— 
and make no exceptions. 

3. Put your policy into writing and 
publicize it. 


RESULTS OF A PERSONNEL 
PROGRAM 


The authors of this article have per- 
formed a service for one organization 
with the following results: Absenteeism 
was reduced 66%. Labor efficiency was 
increased 23%. Production was increased 
37%. Emplovee turn-over practically dis- 
appeared. 


TWO SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVING SUPERVISION 


1. Take supervisors into your confi 
dence. 

2. Give them an opportunity to discuss 
their mutual problems as a group. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED 
REGARDING LEAVES OF 
ABSENCE 


1. Put into writing the types of leaves 
which may be granted—disability and 
leaves for personal reasons. 

2. Decide on lengths of leaves permis- 
sible. 

3. Announce what approval will be 
needed for leaves of different lengths. 

4. Make a list of reasons for which 
personal leaves will be granted. 

5. Decide whether or not to guarantee 
jobs after long leaves. 


6. Make all of these points available 
in writing to all employees. 


THREE STEPS IN A GRIEVANCE 
POLICY 


1. Employees must be convinced that 
management really wants to know about 
their grievances. 


2. Make it known that a designated 
personnel manager will hear all ‘griev- 
ances. 

3. Make sure that every grievance is 
recognized by action of some kind. 


TWO THINGS WHICH TIE 
EMPLOYEES TO. THE BANK 


1. Recognize employees as individuals 
by arranging for interviews with each 
at intervals of three or four months. 
Talk about the employee’s interests, his 
family, his hobby. 

2. Recognize length of 
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service by 


awarding a lasting gift—publicly pre- 
sented—as employees complete various 
periods of service such as 5 years, 10 
vears, 15 years, and so on. 


Customers And Employees Benefit From 
Music In The Bank 


On Page 538, November, 1947 issue 
SURVEY FAVORS MUSIC 


Surveys conducted among customers 
and employees of this bank revealed over- 
whelming majorities favoring installa- 
tion of music. 


Three Types Of Useful Bank Meetings 
And How To Conduct Them 


On Pave 552, November, 1947 issue 


THE PURPOSE OF EACH OF THE 
THREE TYPES OF BANK 
MEETINGS 


1. Leeture type for specifie instrue- 
tion. 

2. Forum type for encouraging em- 
ployee participation. 

3. Panel type for challenging present 
practices and developing new policies or 
techniques. 


SUMMARY FOR THE THREE TYPES 
OF MEETINGS 


LECTURE 
Who Does The Talking 


The typical lecture is delivered by one 
person. No one else speaks. 


Audience Participation 


The audience has no chanee to ask 
questions .. . except a few people who 
can get the leeturer in a corner after his 
talk. 


Duties Of The Chairman 


Chairman introduces speaker, sits. 
Chairman thanks speaker in the name 
of the group. Tells people meeting is over. 


Use Of Rules Of Procedure: 


Rules required. None. 
FORUM 
Who Does The Talking 


Single speaker talks for a_ specified 
time such as, half-hour or an hour, cover- 
ing a subject previously announced. 


Audience Participation 


Following the talk, the audience has 
an opportunity to ask any questions of 
the speaker about the subject—usually a 
limit to time for this. 


Duties Of The Chairman 


Chairman introduces topic of the meet- 
ing and the speaker. 

Later thanks speaker for his talk, and 
will then act as the moderator to get 
questions from the floor, see that they 
are stated clearly, and relay them to the 
speaker. This for the sake of clarity and 
courtesy. 

Chairman usually states method of ask- 
ing the questions and may set a time 
limit. 


Use Of Rules Of Procedure: 
Rules required. None. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 
Who Does The Talking 


Three to six experts speak for brief 
periods on different aspects of the same 
general subject. 


Audience Participation 


Following all of the talks, the audience 
has a chance to ask questions of any of 
the speakers, on any part of the subject. 
Time per question usually limited to 
permit more questions. 


Duties Of The Chairman 


Chairman introduces’ each 
Thanks each as he finishes. 

Chairman then-continues to act as 
moderator to get questions to the right 
man, to get questions clear, and to keep 
everything smooth and prompt. 

Chairman explains any rules of pro- 
cedure at the outset. 

Chairman may or may not summarize 
at the end. 


Use Of Rules Of Procedure: 


Rules required: Time limits for parts 
of program—method of asking the ques 
tions. 


speaker. 


PROTECTIVE 


Banks May Recordak Currency For 
PROTECTION 


On Page 580, December, 1947 isaue 


AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL 
REGULATION GRANTS PERMISSION 


Work ean be saved and good evidence 
insured for the bank by Reeordaking 
some currency which is kept in the tell- 
er’s eage under a numbering system 
enabling the banker to trace it back to 
the film in ease of loss. 


The F. B. I. Wants Your Help In 
Capturing Bank Bandits 


On Page 490, October, 1947 ixsue 


HOW TO ACT WHILE BANDITS 
ARE IN THE BANK 


1. Bank employees should obey the 
commands of any bandit. To do other- 
wise might result in either serious injury 
or death. 


2. During the actual perpetration of 
the erime, it is well for employees to 
observe places touched or objects han- 
dled by the robbers so that those objects 
may be later processed for latent finger- 
prints. Needless to say, such items should 
be protected so that fingerprints will 
not be obliterated. 


3. If possible, a complete description 
of the bandits’ car, ineluding license 
number, color of license plate, model 
make, type, and color, should be ob- 
tained. 


HOLD-UP PREVENTION DEVICES 
IN USE 


1. Installation of bulletproof glass at 
all tellers’ windows. 
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2. Installation of tear-gas mechanism 
that may be released by the use of a trip. 


3. Alarm systems connected to the local 
police department or local * protection 
service which may be set into operation 
by merely pressing a lever. 


4. Signal devices which cause an 
alarm to be sounded outside the bank 
merely by the operation of a trip or 
lever. 


5. Employing armed guards in the 
bank who receive regular training in the 
handling of firearms. These guards should 
be used in transporting money to and 
from the bank. 


6. The employment of cogs ear 
transport companies to deliver money to 
and from the bank. / 

7. The reinforcement of all outside 


windows and doors with steel bars or 
grating. 


8. The installation of microphones con 
nected with local police departments or 
protection services which are set in 
operation at night after the closing of 
the bank to detect any unauthorized 
entry. 


WHAT TO DO TO HELP THE F. B. I. 


1. It is, of course, essential that an 
offense be reported immediately to local 
police authorities and also, in the case 
of Federal jurisdiction, to the nearest 
F.B.I. office. 


2. After a robbery, the bank premises 
should be protected. Curious and disin 
terested persons should not be permitted 
to handle articles touched by the rob 
ber, or loiter around the bank, re-enact- 
ing the crime. Valuable latent 
prints may be so destroyed. 


finger 


3. If possible, employees should obtain 
complete and accurate descriptions of the 
bandits, noting particularly their man- 
nerisms or unusual marks such as scars, 
tattoos, or moles. They should also note 
the manner of speech, defects in speech, 
or whether the language appears to be 
that of an educated or illiterate person. 
Frequently from the accent it can be 
determined whether bandits are local 
products, from some other section of 
the country, or foreigners. 


4. In estimating height, it is well to 
compare the bandits with objects in the 
bank or other persons present during the 
commission of the crime. 


5. Employees and customers should not 
be allowed to engage in conversation 
about the robbery until questioned by 
law enforcement officers. 


6. Independent recollection as to the 
exact happenings is desired from each 
witness. It would be a great help to the 
investigator if all witnesses were in- 
structed to write down the pertinent 
facts observed in order that no detail 
will be forgotten. 


7. The method of operation of the 
gang and also the instructions of the 
apparent leader should be noted. 
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ESSY-LOOKING checks are a thing 
M of the past with an Endorsograph 
in your check-handling departments. 
This machine positions your endorse- 
ments so they are not obliterated or 
will not obliterate previous endorse- 
ments. Checks zip through as fast as 
225 a minute, yet there is no skipping 
or double printing. 

Endorsograph is a many-purpose 
machine. It endorses or cancels—in- 
terchange of printing head cylinders 
converts the machine from one opera- 
tion to the other quickly and easily. 
It may be used in conjunction with 
listing or posting machines and in 
combination with check microfilming 
machines. It may also be used to 
receipt bills, invoices, statements, 
etc. Call your CC specialist for a 
demonstration. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SEND FOR FOLDER 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes the man 
ways in whic 
Endorsograph will 
expedite opera- 
tions in your 
check-handling 
depariments. 
Write Department 
BM.-18. 





Soles and Service Offices in Principal Cities 






Rochester 2, New York 


Commercial Controls Canada Lid., Toronto 1, Ontario 


MAKERS OF USPM METERED MAIL SYSTEMS AND MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 
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WHAT TO DO BEFORE BANDITS 
COME 


1. The recording of the serial num- 
bers of a given quantity of currency has 
proven very helpful to the investigator 
in bank cases. It should be allowed to 
remain permanently in the teller’s cash 
drawer during the business day. When 
passed by the bank robber it provides 
the investigator with helpful leads. 

2. A complete description of all fire 
arms owned by the bank, particularly 
the make, caliber, and serial number, 
should be maintained. Persons may be 
subsequently apprehended in an entirely 
different section of the country and if 
found in possession of such firearms pre- 
viously recorded in the National Stolen 
Property File of the F.B.I. will be defi- 
nitely connected with a specific robbery. 


PROTEST 


Work Can Be Eliminated For Every 
Bank In America By Changing The 
Law On Protest 


On Page 534, November, 1947 issue 


The Negotiable Instruments Act should 
be changed in every state to require the 
depositor to request protest if he wants 
it and not require banks to protest re 
gardless of whether a protest will be of 
value to anyone or not. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


Safe Deposit Income Doubled By A 
Fair Increase In Rentals 


On Page 529, November, 1947 issue 


HOW BOX RENTAL WAS 
INCREASED 


1. The box rent was raised from a 
minimum of $2 to a minimum of $4. 

2. A letter announcing the new price 
explained the need for an increase. 

3. Only a few released their boxes 
which were quickly rented to those on 
the waiting list. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


We’ve Used A Simple Schedule For 
Service Charges For Twelve Years 


On Page 429, September, 1947 issu 


THE SIMPLE SCHEDULE 


Two cents per check ‘‘on us.’’ 

Five cents per check on other banks 
cashed or in deposits. 

—And that’s all! 


FOUR BENEFITS FROM A SIMPLE 
SCHEDULE 


1. We have no difficulty explaining 
our simple charges to customers. 

2. We have no complaints against our 
charges. 

3. We have a very small job comput- 
ing charges daily, so there is no month- 
end work. 

4. Service charge income was increased 
without causing undue expense. 
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STOP PAYMENT 
Laws Can Reduce Stop Payment Work 
On Page 311, July, 1947 issue 


FIVE IMPORTANT 
CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Bankers all feel that they must 
handle stop payments for the benefit of 
their customers. 


2. It seems unfair to place all respon- 
sibility on banks with none on the cus- 
tomer. 


3. If customers are required to renew 
stop payments at the end of 60 or 90 
days, the bank has some relief. 


4. It is wise to urge customers to 
notify the bank when the need for the 
stop payment no longer exists. 

5. Each state should have a law (pref- 
erably the same in all states) limiting 
the time during which a bank is liable. 


Five Customer Responsibilities On Stop 
Payment Orders 


On Page 863, August, 1947 issue 


THE CUSTOMER’S 
RESPONSIBILITIES ON STOP 
PAYMENTS IN THIS BANK 


1. He must sign a printed stop pay- 
ment order. 

2. He must indemnify the bank against 
court costs, and attorney’s fees 
arising from a suit brought against the 
bank by a payee because of the bank 
refusing to pay a check on which pay- 
ment was stopped. 

3. He must agree not to hold the bank 
liable on account of payment of a check 
through inadvertence or accident. 

4. He must renew a stop payment every 
90 days in writing in order to keep it 
effective. 


loss, 


5. He must notify the bank if he issues 
« duplicate check. 


Stop Payment Work Reduced 
On Page 450, September, 1947 issue 


EIGHT IDEAS WHICH REDUCE STOP 
PAYMENT WORK OR LIABILITY 


1, Customers are persuaded not to 
place stop payment orders when no loss 
is likely to result. 

2. The customer is required to renew 
the stop order in 90 days if he wants it 
continued. Most items have been cleared 
up by that time. 

3. A written release from the stop 
order is secured and the bank is thus 
released from liability if the check is 
paid after that. 

4. The stop payment order signed by 
the eustomer releases the bank from 
liability if the check is inadvertently 
paid. 

5. When a ‘‘stopped’’ check is inad- 
vertently paid, the last indorser is asked 
to refund the amount. Usually this pre- 
vents a loss to the bank. 

6. The customer is asked if the stop 
order can be removed after 30 days from 
time entered. 





7. A fee of 50 cents in some banks, 
and as high as $2 in others is charged 
for each stop payment order. 

8. Checks older than six months are 
returned unpaid unless the maker in- 
structs the bank to make payment. 


Stop Payment Work Simplified 


On Page 480, October, 1947 issue 


THE TROUBLE CAUSED BY STOP 
PAYMENTS 


1. The bookkeepers lose time because 
every stop payment warning makes them 
stop to memorize the checks on which 
payment is to be denied. 


2. Stop payment tabs slow down the 
insertion of ledger sheets into the post- 
ing machine. 


3. The great number of stop payment 
orders which accumulate (if they are not 
released) may cause bookkeepers to be- 
come careless and allow a stopped check 
to be paid. 

4. Tellers are slowed down in their 
window work when they have a long list 
of stop payments. 


THE CUMBERSOME METHOD 


1. Stop payments are entered on a 
heavy folded tab. 


2. This tab is attached to the top of 
the ledger sheet. 


3. The tab makes it more difficult to 
handle the ledger sheet—a daily irrita 
tion. 


4, The tab is kept in place for months 
because few depositors notify the bank 
when the lost check is found. 


THE SIMPLER METHOD 


1. The bookkeeper keeps a list on a 
large sheet for one month only. 

2. Whenever he finds a check dated 
more than one month previously (a stale 
check) he refers it to the signature 
payer. 

3. The signature payer maintains an 
alphabetical list of stop payments in a 
book. Stale checks are always compared 
with this list to discover stop payments. 
Thus, bookkeepers never have more than 
one month’s accumulation of stop pay- 
ment orders. 


ACTION SUGGESTED BY 
EXPERIENCE 


1. All stop payment orders should be 
in writing. A bank runs considerable 
risk in accepting phone orders. 


2. State laws should be enacted to 
limit the time of a bank’s liability. 


3. In the ‘absence of a satisfactory 
law, a legal agreement as to time should 
be made with the customer. 


4. Many customers may be persuaded 
not to ask for stop payments on smal! 
checks. 

5. Orders on small checks are pre 
vented in some banks by charges as 
high as $1 or $2. 

6. Customers should be impressed with 
the fact that orders must be released 
when the check is in their possession 
again. 


Continued on page 35) 
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WHEN YOU ADVERTISE IN THE “BLUE BOOK” 


The Rand M£Nally Bankers Directory has a circulation 
larger than that of all similar publications combined. And because 


this circulation consists only of 


tm. Banks 
O Da Security Dealers 


omer, Attorneys 
 dddn Manufacturers 
ke 


Wholesalers 


and 
Jobbers 


Commercial Firms 
who use the Directory daily—there is no waste 


circulation. 


That’s why it pays to advertise in the Blue Book 


Rand M@Nally BANKERS DIRECTORY 


536 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO 5 
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Circle the letter indicating the answer you believe 
is correct. Grade yourself as follows: 


18, 19 or 20 

15, 16 or 17 

12, 13 or 14 

8, 9, 10 or 11 
5, 6 or 7 

2,3 or 4 


Very Superior 
Superior 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

Very Poor 


(Answers On Page 37) 


‘ Would it be safe to cash a 

check on which the name of 
the payee is not in the handwriting 
of the drawer? 


a. Yes, if the signature is authentic; b. 
No, the whole check must be in the 
handwriting of the drawer; ¢. Both the 
name of payee and amount must be in 
the same handwriting as the signature. 


The Marquette National Bank 
is in which of these cities? 


ro) 


a. Minneapolis; b. Denver; ¢. Omaha. 


Which of the following is most 
likely to be an amortized loan? 


a. For the purchase of coal for a factory; 
b. For the purchase of an automobile by 
a bookkeeper; ¢. For the purchase of 
corn by a mill. 


4 | Is it possible to buy insurance 

to repay the insured for a loss 
resulting from fire which occurs 
after a building, or a material part 
thereof, falls? 


a. Yes, it is called a “fallen building 
clause waiver”; b. No. 


In which ledger should De- 
mand Certificates of Deposit be 
entered? 


a. general ledger; b. commercial ledger; 
¢. savings ledger. 


If you saw the number 1-30 

opposite the name “Manufac- 
turers Trust Co.,” in which of the 
following cities would you think 
the bank was located? 


a. Boston; b. Chicago; ¢. New York; d. 
Detroit. 

wA If a customer handed you cur- 
rency totaling $37, how many 


pieces could be nothing but silver 
certificates or U. S. Notes? 


o. 1; b. 2; «. 3. 
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If a customer handed you cur- 

rency including three fives, 
four tens, four ones, and four two’s, 
how many pieces could, not be Fed- 
eral Reserve Notes? 


a. 7; b. 8; «. 9; d. 10. 


If a customer handed you what 

appeared to be Federal Re- 
serve Notes in the following de- 
nominations, which would you be 
sure were counterfeits? 


a. $50,00; b. $75.00; ¢. $5,000. 


Which two of these amounts 

can be paid with four pieces 
of paper money—each a different 
value? 


a. $106; b. $67; ¢. $127; d. $181. 


What is the meaning of the 
abbreviation Accrd. Int.? 


a. Accredited instructor; b. Accrued in- 
terest; ¢. According to international law. 


Which of the following indi- 
cates the school conducted for 
bank employees by A.B.A.? 


a. 1.B.A.; b. W.B.A.; ¢. ALB. 


Many bank cash letters are 

now shipped by air express. If 
you were handling transit in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which of the follow- 
ing federal reserve banks could be 
reached in the shortest time by air? 


a. Cleveland; b. Dallas; ¢. Kansas City. 


In the commercial bookkeep- 


ing department of a_ bank, 
what constitutes a “book”? 


a. The bound volume containing discount 
rates; b. A tray in which from 700 to 
1,000 ledger sheets for commercial cus- 
tomer accounts are kept; ¢. A blank 
book in which a record of errors is 
entered. 


Sort the cash items from the 
following list: 


a. Real Estate Mortgage; b. Express 
Money Orders; ¢. Bank Money Orders; 
d. Real Estate deed. 


If you were working in a bank 

in St. Louis, Mo., and were 
asked to sort from a batch of checks 
all those in your federal reserve 
district, you would select transit 
numbers with which of the follow- 
ing prefixes? There are prefix num- 
bers in addition to these, but only 
one of these numbers applies. 


a. 100; b. 101 «. 4; d. 102; e. 103. 


If one of the officers asked you 

to find out the value of a cer- 
tain farmer’s machinery and equip- 
ment, in what bank record would 
you find that information? 


a. Central file; b. Correspondence file; 
c. Credit file. 


Which of these amounts can be 
paid with four coins—all dif- 
ferent? 


a. $.76; b. $1.76; ¢. $1.51. 


A customer handed a teller 

rolled pennies and a deposit 
slip listing, “Pennies, $5.” How 
many rolls should the teller re- 
ceive? 


a. 10; b. 20; ¢. 30. 


Which of the following state- 
ments is correct? 


a. Some banks post the entire day's 
business in one run; b. It is not possible 
to post a whole day’s work in one run 


About Those $64 Questions 


Reprints of this and 40 other 
popular Bankers Monthly quizzes 
are now available for the small 
sum of five cents a copy for orders 
of less than 5, two cents a copy for 
requests of more than 5, and 50 
cents for one reprint of each of the 
quizzes published throughout the 
year. 

Address, Reprint Editor, Bankers 
Monthly, 536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago 5, III. 
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WITH MANAGEMENT BACKING, 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN CAN 
HELP BUSINESS AND NATION 


In 19,000 companies, the Payroll Savings Plan 
(for the regular purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds) 
has made employees more contented in their 
jobs—has cut down absenteeism—has even re- 
duced accidents! 

In addition, of course, the Plan builds finan- 
cial security for each participant. Each Bond 
pays $4 at maturity for every $3 invested. 

But the Plan has other, far-reaching benefits 
—to business and to the nation—which are 
equally important to you. 


SPREADING THE NATIONAL DEBT 
HELPS SECURE YOUR FUTURE 


The future of your business is closely dependent 
upon the future economy of your country. To 
a major extent, that future depends upon man- 
agement of the public debt. Distribution of the 
debt as widely as possible among the people of 
the nation will result in the greatest good for all. 
How that works is clearly and brie fly described 
in the brochure shown at the right. Request your 
copy—today—from your State Director of the 
Treasury Department’s Savings Bonds Division. 





Use it to 


SPF EMA Oo 
the national debt! 





WHY EXECUTIVE BACKING IS VITAL 


Employees still want the benefits of the Payroll 
Savings Plan. In fact, they need the P. S. P., 
because banks don’t sell Bonds on the “‘install- 
ment plan’’—which is the way most workers 
prefer to buy them. But wartime emotional ap- 
peals are gone. Human nature being what it is, 
the success of the Plan in your company is liable 
to dwindle unless a responsible executive keeps 
it advertised. The reasons for promoting it are as 
important as ever—to you, your company, and 
your country. 

So—today—check up on the status of the 
Payroll Savings Plan in your company. Act on 
your responsibility to see that it is vigorously 
maintained. 


The State Director will gladly help. 


“The National Debt and You,” 


a 12-page pocket-size brochure, expresses the 
views of W. Randolph Burgess, Vice Chairman 
of the Board of the National City Bank of New 
York, and Clarence Francis, Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods Corporation. Request 
your copy from the Treasury Department’s 
State Director, Savings Bonds Division. 








The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and the Advertising Council 








Post Office Money Orders 
Are Limited In Negotiability 


There has been considerable con- 
fusion in the minds of many (in- 
cluding the editor of Bankers 
Monthly) as to the negotiability of 
Post Office Money Orders, In order 
to get official information, we wrote 
to the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, who has charge of the 
money order work in Washington, 
D. C., and received the following 
letter which is specific and authori- 
tative: 

“In reply to your letter of No- 
vember 11th, you are informed that 
the negotiability of postal money 
orders is limited. The law, (39 
U.S.C. 723) embodied in section 
1435, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
reads as follows: 


“The payee of a money order 
may, by his written indorsement 
thereon, direct it to be paid to any 
other person, and the postmaster on 
whom it is drawn shall pay the same 
to the person thus designated, pro- 
vided he shall furnish such proof 
as the Postmaster General may 
prescribe that the indorsement is 





An Intimate, 
Personalized 

Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


> Under the direction of officials 
with years of service in this field, | 
\ assuring a knowledge of require- © ~ 


ag 


* ments and valuable assistance. ~ 


; The x ara’ : 

| Public National 
BANK AND TRUST ~ 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK - 
ESTABLISHE > I Meg 


_ Main Office: 37 Broad Street be 


genuine, and that he is the person 
empowered to receive payment; but 
more than one indorsement shall 
render an order invalid and not 
payable, and the holder to obtain 
payment, must apply in writing to 
the Postmaster General for a new 
order in lieu thereof, returning the 
original order, and making such 


proof of the genuineness of the in- 
dorsement as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may require.” 

“However, rubber stamp impres- 
sions which banks ordinarily place 
upon money orders left with or 
sent to them for collection are not 
regarded as indorsements transfers 
ring ownership of the orders or 
within the meaning of the statute 
which forbids more than one in- 
dorsement.”— Joseph J. Lawler, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
Washington 25, D. C. 









-Charges For Handling Stocks And Bonds 


At the request of one of our readers, Bankers Monthly obtained the 
following schedule of charges from a city bank for handling stocks and 
bonds for non-customers. Believing that this schedule of rates might be 
helpful to others who would like to compare their rates with this list, we 
publish it herewith. The charge to customers is half the charge to non- 
customers. 


Items received from banks, brokers and individuals not having an account 
with us. 


BONDS 


From $ 1,000.00 to $ 10,000.00—$1.00 per bond or per $1,000 
$11,000.00 to $100,000.00—$ .50 per bond or per $1,000 
Over $100,000.00—$ .10 per bond or per $1,000 


STOCK 
Charges to be made on dollar value on same basis as the above rates. 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


$1,000.00 to $25,000.00—$1.00 per $1,000 
Over $25,000.00—$ .50 per $1,000 
On items which we received from banks, brokers and individuals not hav- 
ing an account with us, which are to be delivered against payment to our 
safekeeping department for safekeeping accounts, or to our special securi- 
ties department for cashiering accounts charges are to be made at the 
following rates (trust accounts excluded): 


BONDS 

From $ 1,000.00 to $ 10,000.00—$ 
$11,000.00 to $100,000.00—$ 

Over $100,000.00—$ 


.50 per bond or per $1,000 
.25 per bond or per $1,000 
.10 per bond or per $1,000 


STOCK 


From 1¢ ~ to $10.00—1¢ per share 
$10.01 to $50.00—2¢ per share 
$50.01 and over—3¢ per share 

Minimum charge on all above transactions is $1.00 
On items $100.00 or under, minimum charge is $ .50 


NEW ISSUE ITEMS 


On new issues of bonds received from banks, brokers, counties, cities, or 
states not having an account with us: 


Se : From $1,000.00 to $50,000.00—$ .50 per bond 
“~ Member: New York Cl e@ House 4 . : 
(Association, Federal Deposit Insurance Over $50,000.00—$ .25 per bond 
Corporation oo ‘ 
b — ie _ Whenever charges are to be paid by our customers, the above rates are 
tS eae See) cut in half. 
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351 Ideas — 


Continued from page 30) 

7. A follow-up system to secure re- 
leases should be used. 

Eight Ways To Ease The Load Of 

Handling Stop Payments 

On Page 548, November, 1947 issue 

EIGHT WAYS IN WHICH THIS 
BANK REDUCES THE EXPENSE OF 

HANDLING STOP PAYMENT 
ORDERS 

1, Customers are persuaded not to stop 
payment on lost checks payable to repu- 
table local firms. 

2. A charge of 60 cents per month is 
made on all stop payment orders. 

3. Request for written confirmation 
on checks smaller than $100 is no longer 
made. 


4. Requests after 30 days for release 


| of stop orders are no longer made. 


5. Acknowledgements on _ telephone 
stop orders on checks under $100 are no 
longer sent except on checks payable to 
insurance companies. 


6. Stop orders are removed after 6 
months because the state law releases 
the bank from liability for payment of a 
cheek after that time. 


7. All checks over 60 days old are re- 
ferred to a supervisor. 


8. Wording on the stop payment order 
releases the bank from liability if the 
check is paid ‘‘through inadvertence, 
mistake, or accident.’’ 


Only Two Stop Payments—We Formerly 
Had Dozens 


On Page 602, December, 1947 issue 


We keep stop payments in our files for 
only 30 days unless the customer renews 
the order and pays 50 cents for each 
renewal, 


61 IDEAS IN SHORT ARTICLES JULY 
TO DECEMBER, 1947 


1. Bankable 
313, July. 

2. How I Caught A Forger, page 321, 
July. 

3. Public Relations A Matter Of Basic 
Policy, page 321, July. 

4. Can A Check With No Payee Be 
Cashed? page 321, July. 

5. Adequate Salaries Help Prevent 
Defaleations, page 330, July. 
6. ‘*Flesh And Blood’’ 
Statements, page 367, August. 

7. Millions More Need Bank Service, 
page 367, August. 

8. Credit Files On Customers 
Prospects, page 369, August. 

9. Business Character As a Basis For 
Credits, page 376, August. 

10. Stop Orders Removed 
days, page 376, August. 

11. A City Correspondent Supplied 
This Good Idea For A Loan, page 383, 
August. 

12. Code Of Credit Department Ethics 
Of The Robert Morris Association, page 
384, August. 

13. Eleven Reports For Directors, page 
‘84, August. 

14. What Is 
\ugust. 


Business Credit, 


page 


In Credit 


And 


After 90 


A Budget? page 389, 
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INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


15. Insurance Coverage Stops Dis- 


honesty Losses On Loans, page 390, 
August. 
16. Dealer Financing Assures Con- 


sumer Loans, page 391, August. 

17. The President, Finance Committee, 
And Trust Committee Report To Diree- 
tors, page 391, August. 

18. Stop Payment To Settle A Dis- 
agreement, page 392, August. 

19. When To Make A Charge-Off, page 
392, August. 

20. The Bank Financed A Closing Out 
Sale, page 394, August. 

21. Revolving Credit 
Dealer, page 395, August. 

22. Character And Earning Power The 
Basis For Good Loans, page 396, August. 

23. Aggressiveness And Conservation 
In Consumer Financing, page 396, 
August. 

24. Industrial Investments Profitable 
To Employees, page 396, August. 

25. Loans Needed For Capital Goods, 
page 424, September. 

26. This Loan Officer Learned How To 
Operate An Automobile Business, page 
$24, September. 

27. How One Banker Found Several 
Good Auto Loans, page 428, September. 

28. There Are Ways To Economize In 
Transit Work, 428, September. 

29. Other States Need ‘‘Delayed Re- 
turns’’ Law, page 430, September. 
Farm Equipment Financing Is 
‘*Productive’’ Credit, page 430, Sep- 
tember. 

31. A Foundry Provided A New Loan 
For A California Bank, page 434, Sep- 
tember. 

32. We Charge 50 Cents Per Month 
For Stop Payments, page 438, Septem- 
ber. 

33. This Bank Promises To Watch For 
Stop Payments For Thirty Days Only, 
page 442, September. 

34. New Loans Helped The Bank And 
Its Customer, page 442, September. 

35. Balance Sheet A Still Picture, page 
142, September. 

36. How To Make Ratio Credit Studies 
And Why, page 447, September. 


Set Up For 


30. 


Send For Year-End Survey 


A quick yet comprehensive survey of the activities 





and influences operating in the bond market as a 
whole—and in each major classification. Gain a better 
understanding of past trends and a basis for future 
judgment. A reading of this survey will benefit every 
bond investor. Included is a partial list of Halsey, 
Stuart's offerings in 1947. Upon request, a copy will 
be sent without obligation. Write for leaflet BL-21. 


INC. 


37. One Supervisor Equals Seventeen 
Workers, page 447, September. 

38. Community Lockers Expected To 
Thrive, page 448, September. 

39. Loans For Improving Retail Stores, 
page 449, September. 

40. Resourcefulness, page 477, October. 

41, Experience And Insurance, page 
477, October. 

42. Banking Research Is Simple, page 
479, October. 

43. A Tested System For Distribution 
Of Expense, page 482, October. 

44. Transit Numbers A Key To For 
geries, page 484, October. 

45. No employee Should Help Audit 
Own Department, page 526, November. 

46. The Personal Factor In Credit 
Analysis, page 526, November. 

47. Tellers Not Notified On Certain 
Stop Payments, page 536, November. 

48. Aecounts Receivable Loans Benefit 
Bank And Borrower, page 542, Novem- 
ber. 

49. A Benefit From Delayed Returns 
Of Dishonored Items, page 546, Novem- 
ber. 

50. Some State Banks 
Stocks, page 580, December. 

51. Indices For Measuring Executive 
Ability, page 580, December. 

52. Systems Often Need To Be 
Changed, page 590, December. 

53. Merchant Loans Result From 
Showing A Helpful Interest, page 590, 
December. 

54. Auditor’s Verification Protects 
Bank Depositor, page 601, December. 

55. A General Magazine Is Helping 
The Check Situation, page 603, Decem 
ber. 

56. Partnership Management, page 603, 
December. 

57. Correct Account Names Should Be 
Printed On Checks, page 605, December. 

58. Municipals Cannot Be Taxed, page 
605, December. 

59. We Try To Avoid Unnecessary 
Stop Payments, page 605, December. 

60. Most Forgers Are 
page 604, December. 

61. 90-Day Old Checks Not Paid, page 
605, December. 


May Own 


Professionals, 
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North Dakota Checks 


Can Now Be Collected At Par 


The way to collect checks on North Dakota non-par 
banks at par was explained in a memo from the 
attorney for the Par Clearance Committee which was 
sent to firms doing business in North Dakota. It is 


published here. 


: oe North Dakota Par Clearance 
Committee has asked me to pre- 
pare a report on par clearance for 
general distribution to interested 
persons. 

North Dakota is now substan- 
tially par for any bank depositor 
who wishes to use established par 
channels for collection of checks. 

Many individuals and business 
firms are now collecting checks at 
par, either through direct relation- 
ships which have now been estab- 
lished between banks in North Da- 
kota or through the Bank of North 
Dakota. To effect par, it is only 
necessary to place on a check be- 
fore it is deposited for collection an 
endorsement, “Collect at par.” 

At this writing I know of only 
ten banks in North Dakota, out of 
103, which have refused to honor 
any substantial number of checks 
presented to them for collection by 
the Bank of North Dakota. Seven 
other banks have, to my knowledge, 
returned one check. Even the ten 
banks refusing to honor Bank of 
North Dakota collections do not 
have a uniform policy as to all of 
their depositors. The reason for this 








The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


anning | - - - 
yf 


Check the amount of your insurance against the present 
cost of reproducing your property. Construction costs are 
increasing and there is danger that you are underinsured. 
It costs less to transfer your risk to an insurance company 
than it does to assume the burden of a loss. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 


lies in the statutory situation, which 
I wish to summarize for you: 

Section 6-0913 of the North Da- 
kota Code requires that all state 
banks remit at par to the Bank of 
North Dakota, and makes failure to 
comply with the statute a misde- 
meanor. In the opinion of the At- 
torney General, Section 6-0368 
permits a bank to enter into a 
“special agreement”. with a deposi- 
tor that checks will not be paid at 
par under the conditions set forth 
in that agreement. 

Section 41-1702 defines a check 
as “A bill of exchange drawn on a 
bank payable on demand’’; Section 
41-1001 states that “A bill of ex- 
change is an unconditional order in 
writing addressed by one person to 
another, signed by the person giv- 
ing it, requiring the person to whom 
it is addressed to pay on demand 
or at a fixed or determinable future 
time a sum certain in money to or- 
der or to bearer.” 

Section 12-3807 provides that a 
check is a “false token when the 
drawer knows that he is not entitled 
to draw for the sum specified there- 
in upon the drawee—although no 













Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Providence 3, R. I. 


The Central Srates Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


1, Canada 





representation is made in respect 














thereto.” pre 

To get around the Bank of North§ 4¢! 
Dakota statute, two types of bank- J 'ts 
depositor agreements have come to q 
my attention. One is incorporated} of 
in a signature card signed by a de-{ pa! 
positor and contains the following § sh¢ 
phrase: “Provided however it is} wi 
agreed that the bank, under this § ty! 
contract, may only be required tof the 
pay checks drawn on this account § ch¢ 
in cash over the counter.” pré 

The other is an agreement in nof av‘ 
particular form but which provides } ho! 
in substance that the bank may dis- } bu 
honor a check presented by the§ co! 
Bank of North Dakota for collection § kn 
at par. in 

The use of either of these forms § th¢ 
of agreement has resulted in re- § thi 
quiring bankers who wish to avoid } an 






par to solicit from their depositors 
an agreement which has the effect 
of preventing the depositors from 
giving an unconditional order. The 
drawer is not entitled to draw from 
the sum deposited unless the check 
is presented at the counter in the 
case of the first type of agreement, 
or unless the check is presented in 
some other way than through the 
Bank of North Dakota in the case 
of the second type of agreement. 

When a drawer of a check issues 
a check with such an agreement in 
existence between him and his 
banker, and delivers the check at 
some other city than the one in 
which the bank is located, with 
knowledge that, in the usual course 
of business, the check will be pre- 
sented in such a way that the bank 
will, under the terms of the con- 
tract refuse payment, then that 
drawer knows that he is “not en- 
titled to draw for the sum specified” 
within the meaning of the false 
token statute. 

As bankers come to understand 
the implication of these “stop pay- 
ment” agreements, many who have 
been using the practice will prob- 
ably drop it. The great majority of 
bankers have of course recognized 
that, as business men, they are not 
in a position to solicit deposits for 
checking accounts on one hand and 
then on the other to solicit from the 
depositors permission to dishonor 
certain checks which the depositors 
have issued in good faith. 

A second field of par activity is 
that in which banks themselves op- 
erate. Many banks par and non- 
par alike, are now sending all of 
their depositor’s non-par items to 
the Bank of North Dakota for col- 
lection without any request being 
made for this service by depositors. 
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This seems to be a very proper 
practice for a bank wishing to ren- 
der a complete banking service to 
its exchange-paying depositors. 
When a check is returned because 


of the unwillingness of a bank to | 
pay at par, the holder of the check | 


should send it back to the maker 


with a request that some other valid | 
type of remittance be used or that | 


the maker instruct his bank to honor 
checks drawn on his account. This 
practice seems. advisable since it 
avoids any argument between the 
holder and the drawee bank. All 


business men with whom I have had | 


contact are, to the best of my 


knowledge, using this practice and | 


in the great majority of cases when 
the maker is given to understand 


that his check has been dishonored | 
and is not worth its face value, he | 
takes care of it, either through in- | 


structions for renegotiation at par 


or by transmitting funds in some | 


other manner. 


Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 56 


a. The Negotiable Instruments 

Act authorizes a holder to fill 
in any blanks on a check if the 
maker’s signature is authentic and 
if the check was delivered to the 
one making the entries by the 
drawer. 


A « 


b. Business concerns are not 
as likely to make an amortized 
loan as an individual. 


a. A fallen building will void a | 


fire policy unless a_ fallen 
building clause waiver is added. 


5 a. These certificates are obli- 
gations of the bank, and there- 
fore, a bank liability. 


a c. New York has the city prefix | 


transit number 1. 


a. or b. Only silver certificates | 

and U.S. Notes are made in $1 | 
and $2 denominations. There might | 
be one $2 Silver Certificate or two | 


| c. The American Institute of 


$1 Silver Certificates. 


8 | b. 
p) b. There is 


like this. 


10) b. or c. b. could be paid with 
paper money of these values: 


no denomination 


$50, $10, $5, $2. c could be paid | 


$100, $20, $5, and $2. 


with: 


T°. 
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Banking. 
a. 
b. 


b. ond c. Cash items are those a. 


which may be converted into 
cash at once, 


c. The city prefix for St. Louis 
is 4. 


were 
elephones 
ves cv —more than 


e calls a day were 


g effort 
ds for 


c. The credit file contains lists 
of the assets of each borrower. 
b. The coins would be: $1, 
50¢, 25¢ and l1¢. 


There are commonly 50 
pennies in a roll. 


a. The process is known as “de- 
layed posting,” and it is now 
widely used. 
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Sorting Speed Increased 35% 
When Account Names Are Printed 


This bank reduced errors and decreased costs to such an extent that 


its president feels the expense of printing account names on all 
checks without charging the customers is more than justified. 


N NOVEMBER 1946, we gave 
printed checks to all of our cus- 
tomers. We introduced this service 
with a letter which read as follows: 


‘*We are pleased to announce that, 
effective at once, all our checking ac- 
count customers are to be supplied, at 
no cost to them, with specially imprinted 





By GEORGE MUNSICK 


President, Morristown Trust Co. 
Morristown, N. J. 


using at the present time. Possibly there 
will be some errors, and, if so, we hope 
you will tell us so that we can provide 
the style you want. 


eae 


see 


# 
¥ 
# 
i? 
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Any new employee can read account names accurately when they are printed on 
the checks. Sorting speed is also increased—in this bank, 35%. 


and numbered checks. If you are not now 
using such checks, you will receive a sup- 
ply by mail within a few days. If you 
are already using them, none will be sent 
to you at this time but when you need 
a new supply, we will provide them with- 
out charge. 

‘*Our new, specially imprinted and 
numbered checks will be available in 
three styles: the pocket style, the new- 
port style for the home, and the large 
size business check book. We have in- 
spected our records carefully and have 
sent to each customer the style he is 











Labor and Material Are now Available. We Have the 
Know-How—All We Need from You Is the Go ‘head. 


Eastern Office 


859 LEADER BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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‘*This added service will be costly to 
the bank, naturally, but we think it will 
ultimately be a worth-while investment 
because it will help us in our sorting and 
filing and we believe it will be well re- 
ceived by all our customers. After all, 
checks really should be truly personalized 
because they circulate widely and, wher- 
ever they go, people must read them. No 
matter how clearly names are written, 
they are not as easy to read as printed 
names, so it is a courtesy to everyone to 
show the printed names as well as the 
signattres. 


full list of completed banks. 


We invite your inquiry on our 


‘*We feel sure everyone will use these 
new checks. They are all compact and 
easy to write upon and the workmanship 
and materials are of high quality. The 
bank is proud to institute this new serv- 
ice.’’ 


A study made about a year ago, 
when we started to give considera- 
tion to this program, satisfied us 
that the speed of sorting would be 
improved from 30 to 35%. In addi- 
tion, there would undoubtedly re- 
sult greater accuracy in posting. 
All in all, the preliminary estimate 
indicated a savings of perhaps 40% 
of the additional cost involved in 





Five Benefits To The Bank 


l. Sorting speed was in- 
creased 35%. 


2. There are almost no sorting 
errors. 


3. Posting errors are now un- 
common. 


4. Many new depositors have 
come to the bank as a direct 
result of offering personalized 
checks. 


5. Because the customer's 
name is printed horizontally, the 
check does not need to be turned 
as it does when the name is 
printed on the left end. 


A. A. HENKEL & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Bank Designers and Sngineers 
333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 

CRicaga 1 Illinois 
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installing and maintaining this 
service. 

The customer reaction to this 
service has exceeded my fondest 
hopes and we have obtained a num- 
ber of new accounts because of it. 
The customer’s name is printed in 
the upper left-hand corner. We con- 
sider this more desirable than the 
placing of the name at the left end 
because it does away with the book- 
keeper having to turn the check to 
read the name. 


The large business check, mostly 
of voucher type, has the name above 
the signature line because of the 
need for corporate or partnership 
signatures. All checks are num- 
bered. When determining the num- 
bering to be used, we arbitrarily 
used a starting number for those 
depositors not already using num- 
bered checks. 


We are very much pleased with 
this service and our customers and 
friends seem equally as enthusias- 
tic. The cost involved is partially 
offset by the labor savings and re- 
duction in errors which formerly 
resulted from difficult signatures. 


We set forth the advantages of 





Seven Benefits To The 
Customer 


1. Added prestige is given to 
financial transactions. 


2. He is provided an opportu- 
nity to display his business con- 
nection. 


3. He is assured that the payee 
will properly credit his account 
even though his signature may 
not be perfectly legible. 


4. He has an additional means 
of identification, and if his check 
book should happen to be lost, 
it is more likely that it. will be 
returned. 


5. He can file and refer to his 
canceled checks with less trou- 
ble since their numbering makes 
it easy to keep them in an order- 
ly manner. 


6. He is saved the trouble of 
writing his address when cash- 
ing checks in establishments 
where he might not be well- 
known. 


7. He extends to all who han- 
dle his checks the courtesy of 
legibility. 
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Consumer Credit 


Keeps Rolling Along 


As the legislators debate its legislative fate, 2 facts 


about consumer credit are certain — 


1. Controlled or not, it will keep 
“rolling along.” increasing in 
volume as production and 
national income increase. 


2. Banks wisely promoting this 
service will find it increas- 
ingly profitable. 


In uncertain times, correspondents find Industrial 


Bank’s 35 years’ experience especially valuable 


in charting wise consumer credit policies. 





NINTH AND WASHINGTON 





personalized checks to our custom- 
ers in an advertisement as follows: 

1. Added prestige is given to 
financial transactions. 

2. He is provided an opportunity 
to display his business connection. 

3. He is assured that the payee 
will properly credit his account 
even though his signature may not 
be legible. 

4. He has an additional means of 
identification and, if his check book 
should happen to be lost, it is more 
likely that it will be returned. 

5. He can file and refer to his 
canceled checks with less trouble 


ST. LOUIS (CD LOUIS (D MO. 


since their numbering makes it easy 
to keep them in an orderly manner. 

6. He is saved the trouble of 
writing his address when cashing 
checks in establishments where he 
might not be well-known. 

7. He extends to all who handle 
his checks the courtesy of legibility. 


A businessman died owing the 
bank several thousand dollars. 
Shortly after the funeral, the son 
came in and assured the loan officer 
that he would pay his father’s loan. 
He paid it as agreed. This estab- 
lished a line of credit for the son. 
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RESOLVE 





to Use the Best 
Rand McNally 


BANK SYSTEMS 







Resolve now to use Rand M£Nally Bank Sys- 
tems—the popular systems created by a bank- 
minded organization that has been serving 
banks for over 75 years They are designed 
and produced by men intimately familiar 
with bank problems and procedures. They 


increase bank efficiency by saving time, money, 


and labor, and they offer your customers new 


conveniences and services. 
The trend is definitely toward Rand 
M*‘Nally Bank Systems. Scores of banks are 


adopting them. Let our representative in your 


banking district show you why. 


RAND MSNALLY 






Chicago 
536 S. Clark St. 








Farm Equipment Loans 
Highly Desirable 


I believe you will agree that farm 


equipment offers an opportunity 
for the banker to enter into install- 
ment financing under the safest and 
most desirable conditions. 
Agriculture is a basic industry. 
We are told that the world is hun- 
gry—that at least one out of every 
three people on the face of the 
earth today lacks sufficient food. 
Some very large percentage out of 


the total population is starving— - 


so the need for food is self-evident, 
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& COMPANY + Systems Division 


NEW YORK 
111 Eighth Ave. 


San Francisco 
619 Mission St. 


even to us here in this fertile and 
highly developed area. 

Power farming machinery not 
only pays for itself but makes pos- 
sible the earning of the dollars 
which pay for the farm home, 
clothes, education of the children— 
in fact, all of the things for which 
the farmer spends money. It is a 
means of creating wealth. 

There is a stability about it. No 
man speculates in farm equipment 
—tractors, plows, combines, drills. 
Each unit is purchased to round 
out a definite production program. 


Farm equipment is practically 
certain to remain on the farm. You 
know where it is, in whose hands, 
and how it is being cared for. 
Those who buy it are the better 
farmers who, in turn, are the most 
substantial citizens of your com- 
munity. 

The percentage of loss on loans 
of this character is less than that of 
any other category.—W. L. Clark, 
vice president, J. I. Case Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin, 


Prospects Better For 
Needed Farm Equipment 


The questions I hear most often 
from dealers everywhere are: “Why 
are we not able to get all the farm 
machinery that our customers need 
now? We have heard of the great 
ex-war plants purchased, new 
plants built, and old ones remod- 
eled and expanded, new machine 
tools installed, and manufacturing 
processes improved by you farm 
machinery manufacturers, but still 
our farm customers need much ma- 
chinery. Their demands are not be- 
ing met. Why?” 

My answer can be definite for 
only one company. However, all 
companies have had to meet many 
of the same difficulties, particu- 
larly shortages of such materials as 
sheet steel, malleable castings, gray 
iron castings, bearings and acces- 
sories from suppliers; and labor 
shortages — particularly molders, 
core makers, tool makers, pattern 
makers, and machinists. 

Some companies have also been 
hampered by work stoppages, slow- 
downs and strikes. 

In spite of these difficulties, when 
1947 annual statements are issued, 
they will show that the total pro- 
duction of farm machinery, partic- 
ularly that operated with mechan- 
ical power; has been the greatest in 
dollar volume at any year in his- 
tory. The profits will also show up 
well, but in deflated dollars, and 
these profits are largely tied up in 
large inventories of materials in 
process—inventories of short bot- 
tleneck items, lack of which pre- 
vents completion of machines—and 
in new machine tools, production 
fixtures, and buildings. 

The distribution of the mass of 
machinery produced has been broad 
and even. No excessive amount ap- 
parently has been concentrated to 
handle any one crop, or in any one 
locality. The fact that all dealers 
from all territories claim they have 
suffered from shortage of machin- 
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ery for sale, is convincing evidence 
that the manufacturers have done 
a good job of allotting to their 
dealers. 

Farmers in all localities have 
needed much power machinery and 
the equipment to go with it. They 
have had big acreages to farm and 
large crops to handle, with short 
manpower help. 

Manufacturers realize the con- 
dition, and have done all in their 
power to produce all of the ma- 
chinery they could to help the 
farmers do their job. I know also 
that the manufacturers will all 
strive to do their utmost from here 
on to produce as much as possible, 
as soon as possible; and, at the same 
time, they will strive to maintain 
the quality of their products. The 
farmer demand now is greater than 
it ever has been. before, and very 
likely will remain so throughout 
1948.— George L. Gillette, vice 
president, Minneapolis-Moline Pow- 
er Implement Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Florida Has A New Law 
On Post-Dated Checks 


A law to remove liability from 
banks. which inadvertently pay 
post-dated checks before the date 
on the check has recently been en- 
acted in Florida. In order that bank- 
ers in other states might understand 
the purpose of the law and its pos- 
sibilities, Bankers Monthly asked 
W. E. Ellis, president of The Com- 
mercial Bank & Trust Company of 
Ocala, Fla., who sponsored the law 
to explain its purpose. Mr. Ellis 
wrote as follows: 


“The reason for requesting this 
bill was purely a protective meas- 
ure to eliminate the abuse of our 
customers who. give  post-dated 
checks, The personnel of banks all 
over the country are heavily loaded 
with work, and it is mighty easy 
for them to overlook a post-dated 
check and pay it. It then becomes 
a definite loss to the bank unless it 
is able to secure recovery. 


“The worst feature in connection 
with post-dated checks, I feel, is 
paying one through error and, by 
so doing, reduce the balance of 
the customer to where it might 
be possible that you would have 
to turn a check down for non- 
payment due to insufficient funds. 
This would not occur if the post- 
lated check had not been paid. 
This bill, therefore, puts the entire 
responsibility on the customer to 
notify the bank that he has issued 
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As BANK ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specializing in the design of bank buildings and equipment, we are prepared to furnish 
{ Reports on the feasibility of alterations or new buildings: 
analysis, preliminary plan sketches, and cost estimates. 
{ Drawings and specifications for construction. 
{ Supervision of construction; aid in selection of contractors. 


{ Designs for lighting, decorations, furniture and equipment. 
§ Consulting services on design and construction. 


Bankers are invited to correspond with us regarding any aspect of their building. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


a post-dated check and relieves the 
bank of any and all responsibility 
should it pay the check through 
error, if it has not been notified in 
advance of such an item. 

“We have had no experience in 
paying post-dated checks since this 
bill was passed, and I believe it has 
eliminated the issuing of such 
checks to a certain extent. How- 
ever, I doubt seriously if very many 
people in the state know that such 
a law exists. I am planning to have 
a reprint made of this law and shall 
put one in each personal statement 
in the near future so that every 
customer will be supplied with this 
information——W. E. Ellis, presi- 
dent, The Commercial Bank and 
Trust Co., Ocala, Fla. 


There Are Still A Few 
Tax-Exempt Bonds 


The Public Debt Act of 1941, en- 
acted February 19, 1941, removed 
the tax-exemption privilege of 
future United States obligations by 
providing that all obligations issued 
after February 28, 1941, would be 
subject to all Federal income taxes. 
Thus, fully taxable issues include 
not only private obligations and 
foreign bonds but also obligations 
of the United States and its instru- 
mentalities issued on or after March 
1, 1941. 


The partially tax-exempt issues, 
which are free of normal tax but 
subject to surtax, now consist of 
United States Savings Bonds and 
Treasury Bonds issued prior to 
March 1, 1941. Interest on a prin- 
cipal amount up to $5,000 of these 
bonds, however, is exempt from all 
federal income taxes. 


The wholly tax-exempt issues 
consist of the obligations of a State, 
a Territory, a possession of the 





United States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, or any political subdivision, 
agency, or instrumentality thereof. 
Postal savings bonds and obliga- 
tions of the United States issued on 
or before September 1, 1917, com- 
monly known as “Pre-war issues,” 
are also exempt from all Federal in- 
come taxes. The only remaining 
outstanding marketable pre-war 
issue is the Panama Canal 3% 
bonds due June 1, 1961.—Willard F. 
Heisler, Delaware Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Prizes Given On Bankers 
Monthly Quiz 


We have found the use of Bank- 
ers Monthly Quiz very helpful. The 
reprints have brought forth discus- 
sions in employee meetings and 
have helped to solve many prob- 
lems employees have had in their 
work. 

We have stimulated extra interest 
in the answering of the questions 
by offering prizes for the highest 
average and for the next four high- 
est. We gave $5 for the highest, 
$4 for the next, $3 for the next, 
$2 for the next and $1 for the fifth 
best list of answers. 

Every employee won one of these 
prizes at sometime or other over a 
two-year period. Two employees 
had high scores all the time. One 
averaged 95; the other 92. The high- 
est score was made by a general 
bookkeeper, the next highest by a 
payroll teller who is now Ass’t 
Cashier as a result of his display of 
ability. 

We pass out these reprints at 
staff meetings and give about 15 
minutes for those present to answer 
the questions. Then the answers 
are checked and discussed.—E. E. 
Lansing, Rapides Bank and Trust 
Co., Alexandria, Louisiana. 
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New Mailroom Furniture 
Available 


Commercial Controls Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of mailroom 
equipment, Rochester 2, N. Y., are 
now in position to make immediate 
delivery of various models of mail- 
room furniture. Included in these 
products are mailroom tables, sort- 
ing racks, cabinets and classifying 
racks. 

The sorting racks are made on a 
unit basis, each unit having three 
vertical divisions with shelves ad- 
justable on one-inch centers. These 
shelves are furnished either with 
or without label holders. Mail 
placed on the sloping top of the 
unit is always within reach and 
view of the operator. 

An adequate number of these 
units for the requirements of the 
user provides the mailroom with a 
complete system for sorting either 
incoming, outgoing, or internal 
communications. The mailroom 
table is just wide enough to accom- 





Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Accounting Forms 

. Accounting Machines 

. Addressing Machines 

. Architects and Builders 

. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 


and Alarm Systems 


. Bank Building Fixtures 

. Bank Directories 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 

. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 


Ledger 


. Bronze and Brass Signs 
. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 
. Changeable Signs 


Checks 


. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling Perforators 
. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Systems 
. Christmas Savings 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


. Coin Counting and Packaging 


Machines 


. Coin Envelopes 
. Coin Sorting and Counting 


Machines 


32. Coin and Currency Trays 

. Coin Wrappers 

. Coupon Books 

. Currency Straps 

. Dating Machines and Stamps 
37. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Pen Sets 

. Duplicators 

. Expanding Filing Envelopes 

. Expanding Mailing Envelopes 

. Filing Cabinets 

. Forms, One-Time Carbon 

. Forms, Continuous 

. Inter-Office Communicating 


Systems 


. Interest Tables 

. Lamps 

. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
. Maps 

. Metered Mail Systems 

. Money Orders 

. Name Plates and Desk Signs 
. Night Depositories 

. Night Depository Bags 

. Pass Books 


Please have buying information sent us on the items ctreied above 


56. 
57. 


Past Due Notices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 


. Personalized Checks 


59. 
. Personal Loan Collection 


Personal Loan Advertising 


Envelopes 


. Personal Loan Systems 

. Photographic Bank Systems 

. Proof Machines 

. Rubber Stamps 

. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
. Safe Deposit Boxes 

. Safe Deposit Records 

. Safety Paper Suppliers 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 

. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
. Stamp Affixers 

. Storage Files 

. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 

. Travelers Checks 

. Typewriters 

. Typewriter Stands 

. Vaults 

. Vault Equipment 

. Visible Records 


83. Window and Lobby Displays 





modate two sorting racks and deep 
enough to provide ample working 
space for handling mail. 

The utility cabinet furnishes con- 
venient work space for the final 
preparation of mail for metering. 
It has a raised shelf designed to hold 
a letter scale at eye level. Its roomy 
top surface will hold one or two 
classifying racks with plenty of 
space remaining for mail handling. 





Storage for mailroom supplies is 
provided by the spacious interior of 
the cabinet and full width drawer. 
The Classifying Rack is for sorting 
outgoing mail by postage required, 
mail classification, and size of en- 
velopes. Its verticle dividers are ad- 
justable on one-inch centers. 

All of this equipment is of metal 
construction in standard gray wrin- 
kled finish. The top of both the table 
and the cabinet are oil-tempered 
Presdwood for durability. 

Although designed primarily to 
keep the mails moving in and out 
of the mailroom without interrup- 
tion or confusion, this equipment 


SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS AND NAME PLATES 




















Distinctive * Permanent 


Bank signs, desk plates, tellers’ signs, 
etc. Write for illustrated catalog to 
Dept. B. M. 


| Me. BARRETT | 





“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO., INC. 
New York 12, N. Y. 
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has many other useful applications. 
The sorting racks can be used in 
any department where it is desired 
to sort, separate, or accumulate any 
type of material that will fit into its 
divisions (standard letterhead 
length and width). 


New Todd Checkwriters 
Work Multiple-Check Sheets 


Two new all-purpose Protecto- 
graph checkwriters, adapted to han- 
dle checks of virtually all sizes, 
styles and arrangements, have been 
announced by The Todd Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Featuring insured protection and 
a new locking mechanism which 
prevents misuse of the unit, the new 
checkwriters are the Model 70 Pro- 
tectograph, a manually operated 
unit designed for disbursement op- 
erations averaging not more than 
300 checks at one time; and the 
Model 75 Protectograph, electrically 
operated version of the same unit 
for larger assignments. 

Making the new Protectographs 
more versatile than any other 
checkwriters, the Model 70 and 75 
feature a new voucher or sheet re- 





ceiving cylinder, enabling the ma- 
chines to handle top-stub vouchers 
or multiple-check sheets as well as 
ordinary commercial and_ bank 
checks, drafts and personal checks. 
The sheet area above the amount 
line on such larger check forms 
winds within the receiving cylinder, 
enabling the amount line to be posi- 
tioned for imprinting. Positioning 
stops enable accurate placing of the 
protective amount. 

With exteriors styled by Henry 
Dreyfuss, internationally famed in- 
dustrial designer, the new Protecto- 
graphs are designed as attractive 
pieces of office equipment as well 
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VIA THE GRAPEVINE 


Comes now to our ears persistent 
rumors concerning plans afoot in 
banks to adopt Personalized Checks as 
an integral part of no-minimum- 
balance checking account systems. 
Some banks, of course, already have 
taken this step, but they are small in 
number whereas now many bankers 
in various sections of the country 


appear to be considering the change. 


The grapevine also brings tales of 
bankers who are seriously considering 
merging their special accounts with 
their regular accounts ... and again 
the use of Personalized Checks forms 
a part of the plans. Apparently, with 
the introduction of maintenance 


charges or higher item rates, some 


banks feel that there isn’t enough 
difference to warrant operating two 
checking plans in the one bank. 


In any event, such plans —whether or 
not they ever materialize — make us 


feel somewhat more secure for having 


spent so much time preparing for the 
day when all checking account cus- 
tomers would use checks bearing their 
printed names. So, if your bank 
happens to have this question under 
discussion, pick your check printer 
carefully because not every shop 
knows how to handle lots of little 
orders. Big orders are easy, but after 
thirty-two years of specializing in little 
orders we have learned some things 
that didn’t come out of the book. 


Manutacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK 





as instruments of check protection. 
The covers have fine-texture gray 
crackle finish, with contrasting plas- 
tic keyboard buttons and bars. Both 
units are made with either seven- or 
nine-bank keyboard. 

Like all Protectographs, the new 
units imprint the check amount 
through a two-color ribbon, shred- 
ding indelible ink into the fiber of 
the paper, making it impossible to 
alter the amount without destroy- 
ing the paper itself, Buyers are pro- 
vided, without cost, insurance pol- 
icies covering losses resulting from 


CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUI 








change of date, number, payee 
name, amount, even forgery of sig- 
nature or endorsement. 

The units’ locking mechanism 
prevents unauthorized operation of 
the checkwriter, making the ma- 
chine inoperable except to the 
holder of the key. Also the individ- 
ual name prefix die—which im- 
prints the company’s name or trade- 
mark and the dollar sign imme- 
diately before the amount—can be 
easily removed and locked in a safe 
or vault when the checkwriter is 
not in use. 








COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


MODEL No. 7-5 


Abbott Motor-Driven Coin Counting Ma- 
chine. A strictly heavy duty machine, 
rapid and durable, especially adapted for 
the use of Federal Reserve Banks, large 
commercial banks, Railway and Traction 
companies and others having large quan- 
tities of coins to handle. Has extra large 
revolving disc and extra large tray. Regu- 
larly furnished to lock automatically when 
20—25—40 or 50 coins have been counted, 
or will count coins indefinitely into a bag. 
Furnished to lock semi-automatically at 


any multiple of 100 coins. Can also be 
furnished to lock automatically on 100— 
500 or 1000 coins, at slight additional 
charge. 

Can be furnished for foreign coins and 
tokens at no extra cost. 

Other hand and electric models available. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd ST. and WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK 








CHECK CERTIFIER 





FOR BANK 
B L ° T T E R s ADVERTISING 
Colorful, effective blotters especially designed to 


promote services . . . Automobile Loans, 
Checking Accounts, Commercial Loans, Life Insur- 
ance, Insurance Loans, Mortgage Loans, Personal 
and Installment Loans, Safe Deposit Boxes, Sav- 
ings Thrift Accounts. Your own personalized 
message or our standard copy. 

Complete set of Samples on request. 


BONDSON PRESS 


CLAR-O-TYPE cleans 

typewriter type 

instantly. Economical. 

50¢. Non-inflammable. 

f™ Order from your sta- 

tioner or typewriter 
dealer. 








MUU 
STIGLITZ ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTIES 
347 West S3e@ $2.4 B.. T. 0, 8%. 
Serving Banking Institutions for Over 25 Years. @Ask about 
our “Key Insurance” Tags with Chain; if depositor's keys 
are lost, the keys will be returned to your institution 
@SPECIALTIES FOR ANNIVERSARIES AND OPENINGS. 
Write for Samples and P. 
MO tite 














Since 1896 
A Complete Line of 
- MONEY WRAPPERS - 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘<o 


WORCESTER 8. MASS 


CHANGEABLE BULLETIN, 
DIRECTORY, MENU, & 
STATISTICAL BOARDS 


Desk and Grille name plates. In 
and Out Registers. Changeable 
Signs for every purpose. Suitable 
for indoor or outdoor use. 


Send for literature 


ACME BULLETIN CORPORATION 
Bank Signs Division 
37 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





1463 Metcalf Ave. 
New York 60, N. Y. 


The absolute protection against forgery 
and alteration afforded by the SECURITY 
CERTIFIER is of inestimable value to the 
Bank and its depositors. There are many 
cases of record of forgery of rubber stamped 
certified checks, 

The entire certification record, bank name, amount, 
date and serial number, is cut and printed on both 
the front and back of the check in one simple opera- 
tion, printing one side in red and the other side in 
blue. Padlock provides maximum assurance against 
unauthorized tampering. Keybase and serrating roll 
made of solid brass to prevent warping and to 
render ageless service. In use by banks throughout 
the country. 


SECURITY CERTIFIER COMPANY 


5 Beekman Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 








New All-Purpose 
Vacuum Cleaner 


A new, all-purpose “Tank Type” 
Cleaner for general vacuum clean- 
ing, dust collecting and water pick- 
up is announced by IDEAL INDUS- 
TRIES, Inc., 5091 Park Avenue, 
Sycamore, Illinois. 


Modern design, rugged construc- 
tion, easy operation and power to 
spare are all combined. Air filters 
are enclosed. IDEAL does not have 
an external bag to get in the way. 
Instead, it has a unique filtering 
system which is entirely self-con- 
tained. Incoming air is whirled 
around inside the tank and heavy 
particles are deposited there. The 
air then passes through a cloth bag 
filter where the dust is removed. 
Collected dirt is easily emptied from 
the Cleaner by simply raising the 
vacuum sealed lid and then lifting 
out the 9 gallon tank and dust bag. 

It has a low center of gravity with 
the motor unit mounted in the bot- 
tom, making it very difficult to up- 
set. Swivel wheels in front permit 
unit to follow the hose with ease. 


Circladesk Is Made For 
Secretaries Or Executives 


There are many compartments 
in a “Circladesk,’ designed with 
rounding edges and a _ recessed 
space for the worker. The manu- 
facturer, C. G. Morgan Co., 4616 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 40, Illinois, says: 


“The operator sits ‘in’. not ‘at’ 
the desk as with conventional types. 
This provides larger working table 
top area....puts typewriter direct- 
ly front and center, with no need 
to twist and turn to reach it. Puts 
all stationery, telephone directory, 
and forms to right and left within 
easy access. Convenient compart- 
ments at right and left of operator 





put every type office form at her 
finger tips. No tiring drawers to 
constantly open and close. Nothing 
to get lost. Compartments easil 
checked at a glance, doing aw 
with frequent trips to stock roo 
Conserves time, energy, patience, 






















Circladesks take up a lot less 
room. Although they are actually 
the same size as conventional desks, 
the round construction gives Circla- 
desk the unique distinction of pre- 
senting more working area and 
occupying less floor space. Fact is, 
five desks will go where four used 
to be because no extra room is re- 
quired for chairs. 


The Viseco “Action” 
Desk Tray 


The Victor Safe and Equipment 
Co., Inc., N. Tonawanda, N. Y.., is 
marketing a new and different desk 
tray. This desk tray has a novel 


“lifter” in the front which literally on 
“hands you your papers.” Just | me 
reach out, press the action lifter 


lightly and the papers pop right 
into your outstretched fingers—you 
get them all at one time. 

The “Action” desk tray is made 
of heavy metal and is equipped 
with resilient rubber feet to dis- 
courage sliding and to = the 
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desk top. Finished in grey, olive 
green or brown enamel. 

Priced no higher than ordinary 
trays, The Viseco “Action” tray can 
be stacked to any desired height. 


WALLETS and 
ENVELOPES 


Safeguard 


Foot Mats Available With 
The Bank’s Name 


Known as TYCO ROLL UP RUB- | 
BER LINK MATS, these rubber 
foot mats can be made with the 
| bank’s initials or name to give dis- 
tinction as well as utility. 


Registered Deposit Receipts for 
Burroughs Commercial Teller's 
Machines 


| For Banks equipped with Burroughs 
| Commercial Teller’s Machines, William 
Exline Inc. has available an extensive 


SAVE TIME— SAVE SPACE poe 
Thou OUT-PERFORM ad/ COMPETITION 


ADE for machine filling, they save 24% of 
time required for this operation. Pressed be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, they pop open 
instantly, yet pack flat—1,000 to a carton — for 
saving storage space. In universal use by Banks 
because of their superior features and perform- 


ance. In 6 colors again for 6 different coins. 


FREE SAMPLES * WRITE TODAY TO DEPT. A | 


The €. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI! 


Worlds Largest Mjrs. of Coin Wrappers 


This slow, tedious, 
expensive way, 
stamping each 
check by hand... 
running the risk of 
skipping some and 
having them re- 
turned for endorse- 
ments? 


This quick, easy, 
economical way, 
with Cummins 250 
automatically en- 


returned marked 
“No endorsement.” 


You save time daily with Cummins 250 be- 
cause accuracy is automatic. 
@ SIMPLE AND EASY to operate. _ 
e maces of stamping elimi- 
nated. 


@ WHEEL-TYPE DATE UNIT—No 


type to set. 
@ LUBRICATED FOR LIFE — Needs 
no special attention. 


Write TODAY for complete Cummins 
250 information. 


:, 


“l 
887) 


UMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CO 
Formerly CUMMINS PERFORATOR 
4742 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill 
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dorsing checks | 
without misses or | 
skips . .. No checks 


They are made of %-inch rubber 
and are bound in brass. The mat is 
reversible and may be used on 
either side. The initials are woven 
right into the mat and therefore 
last for the lifetime of the mat itself. 


pounds per square foot and is easily 
rolled to facilitate cleaning. 

The cost of the mat with black 
background with a multi-color trim 
is $2.65 per square foot and $1.00 
each additional for each initial. 

In a solid color background, (red, 


| blue, yellow, or green) the cost is | 


$2.80 per square foot plus the $1.00 

for each initial, f.o.b. New York. 
The manufacturer is Tyco, 303 

West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


A doctor asked for a loan. The | 


banker asked him why he was 
borrowing at 6% when his wife 
had a large account drawing 3%. 
This the doctor had not known. 
The wife withdrew the account 
the next day. 


Present Day Banking 
1947-1948 


Published by American Bankers 


Association, 12 E. 36th St., New 


York 16, N. Y. Cloth, 442 pages, $5. | 


To provide bankers, businessmen, 
and students with a ready reference 
on business and banking during 
1947-1948, the American Bankers 
Association has just completed pub- 


| lication of a 442-page book entitled 
| “Present Day Banking 1947-1948.” 


The book is being mailed to all 
member banks of the Association 
and will be available to libraries, 
schools, and interested individuals. 

It is a resumption of “Present 


Day Banking” books published by | 
the A.B.A. in 1936 and 1937. These | 


books were well packed with mate- 
rial on important phases of bank 
management and have become val- 
uable references for bankers, stu- 
dents, and businessmen in need of 
data about the country’s financial 
community. 


| e Commercial Passbooks 








line of high quality wallets and en- 
velopes for keeping registered deposit 


| seceipts. Provide your customers 


with the best. We invite your inquiry 


| for samples and further information. 
Each mat weighs three and a half | 


Manufacturers of 


e Savings Passbooks e Loan Passbooks 


e Deposit Slips 

© Statement Sheets 
e Bill Straps 

e Coin Wrappers 


@ Pocket Check Cases 
@ Personalized Check Cases 
e Passbook Envelopes 


| @ Machine Posting Passbooks e Pen Ruled Forms 


e@ Deposit Receipt Envelopes and Wallets 


William 
ISXLINE Tuc. 


1273 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Witte 
COUPON 


COMPANY 
INE, 


THE RIGHT IMPRESSION 


The Payment Coupon Book you issue 
your Time Sales customer becomes his 
personal record. 

It should not only be arranged to 
facilitate the handling of payments 
but it should also enhance the cus- 
tomer’s impression of your bank by 
its smart modern appecrance. 

Allison renders a designing and 
copy service, which is available to all 
users of Special Printed Payment 
Books, without cost. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others and complete informa- 
tion will be sent upon request. 
Write to head office: Indianap- 
olis 6, indiana. 





First National Of 
Philadelphia Names 
Evans A Vice-President 


Joseph J. Evans, an attorney with 
more than 20 years in the banking 
business, has been named a vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia. Evans joined First 
National on January 1, 1945 as an 
assistant cashier, was elected an 
assistant vice-president a year ago. 
He is in charge of the First Na- 
tional’s correspondent-bank rela- 
tions and does business with several 
hundred out-of-town banks. 





Manufacturers Promotes 
Two Officers 


The Springville office of Manu- 
facturers & Traders Trust Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., recently bid farewell to 
Stanley B. Aldrich, its vice presi- 
dent who was advanced to the busi- 
ness extension department at the 
main office. 


Shortly afterward, Springville 
welcomed Henry B. Richardson, 
former assistant secretary, Mr. 


Aldrich’s successor. 


Ten Promotions At The Chase 


Promotions and appointments on 
the official staff of The Chase Na- 
tional Bank have been announced 
as follows: 

Thomas M. Ritchie as vice presi- 
dent in the public utilities depart- 
ment; L. Allan Bucher as second 
vice president in the foreign depart- 
ment; John T. McMahon as second 
vice president and manager of 11 
Broad Street Branch; Henry E. Arn- 
ing, Joseph C. Broadus, Willard L. 
Burbank, Joseph Harsch, William 
J. Lamneck, Robert R. C. Pape and 
Otto A. Stenman as assistant cash- 
iers. 


Russell U. Anderson, prominent 
in local A. I. B. activities and man- 
ager of the credit division of the 
American National Bank in Chi- 
cago, has been elected assistant 
cashier of the bank. 


The Commercial National Bank 
and Trust Co. of New York recently 
announced the following official 
change and appointment: Edwin G. 
Gallaway, assistant cashier, to be- 
come assistant vice president; John 
S. Shaw, Jr., appointed assistant 
cashier. 
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New Directors 


Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. 
Y.: Thomas J. Watson, Jr., vice 
president of IBM Corp. 

City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Columbus, Ohio: John W. Gal- 
breath. 

Colorado National Bank, Denver, 
Colo.: William Grant. 

Crawford Trust Co., Crawford, N. 
J.: Horace K. Corbin, president 
of the Fidelity Union Trust Co. 

Denver National Bank, Denver, Pa.: 
Fred M. Winter. 

Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, 
N. J.: Carrol M. Shanks, presi- 
dent Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. 

Hibernia National Bank in New Or- 
leans: I. R. Collord, president of 
Collord Motors, Inc. 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.: George W. 
Strake, oil executive of Houston. 

National Shawmut Bank of Boston: 
Walter E. Borden, vice president. 

Northwest Bancorp., Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Thomas L., Daniels, presi- 
dent of Archer-Daniels Midland 
Co. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Robert E. Straw- 
bridge chairman of the board of 
Strawbridge & Clothier and Wil- 
fred D. Gillen, vice president in 
charge of operations of the Bell 
Telephone Co. 

Winchester National Bank, Win- 
chester, Mass.: Joseph W. Wor- 
then, Boston lawyer. 


G. S. Hadsell Joins Staff Of 
K. C. City National 


Guy S. Hadsell, well known Kan- 
sas banker and one time State 
Banking Department examiner, re- 
cently joined the correspondent 
bank field staff of the City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Hadsell served as assistant 
vice president of the McPherson & 
Citizens State Bank up until Octo- 
ber of last year. He will cover Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. 





New Chairman, President 
Named At First Of Boston 


The New Year found a number 
of recently concluded executive 
changes in full swing at the First 
National of Boston. 

Heading the list of six major ad- 
vancements made by the bank was 
Charles E. Spencer, Jr., president 
since 1939, who is now Chairman 
of the Board. 


Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 


Lloyd D. Brace 


Lloyd D. Brace, a director of the 
First National since 1942, has been 
elected president replacing Mr. 
Spencer in that capacity. 

Now Chairman and Director of a 
large number of nationally known 
companies, Mr. Brace joined the 
staff of The First National of Bos- 
ton in 1925, the year he began his 
career in banking. He is a member 
of the Algonquin Club, The Delham 
Country and Polo Club, The Coun- 
try Club, Brookline and Union 
Club. 

Other officers advanced were: 
Robert G. Emerson, W. Latimer 
Gray, Serge Semenenko and John 
E. Toulmin. All were named to 
senior vice presidencies in the bank. 


Promotions, First, St. Louis 


Five staff promotions were an- 
nounced recently by the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 

Assistant vice presidencies proved 
to be Christmas surprises to Elmer 
S. Schicker and Fred C. Roeper, 
former assistant cashiers. 

Also named to new posts were 
Walter L. Dressler, Earle B. Barn- 
ard and George L. Johnson. Mr. 
Dressler and Mr. Barnard became 
assistant cashier and assistant audi- 
tor, respectively. Mr. Johnson was 
elected assistant manager of the 
First National Safe Deposit Co. 


Recently elected assistant trust 
officers are P. H. Dyste and Virgil 
D. Sisson of the California Trust 
Company. The company, wholly 
owned by California Bank, also ad- 
vanced Gerald H. Zimmer to assist- 
ant secretary. 
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California Bank Elects 


Eight Officers 
Three vice presidents and eight 
assistant vice presidents were 


elected recently by directors of the 
California Bank, Los Angeles. 

Elected vice presidents were G. 
M. Chelew, personnel director of 
the bank, J. Magoffin, head of the 
bank’s Sixth and Grand Office, and 
R. A. Reid, in charge of the Long 
Beach Office. 

The newly elected assistant vice 
presidents are Francis Bowen, in- 
vestment department; H. G. Bun- 
jes comptroller’s department; Glenn 
B. Gossett, Bell Office; Arthur G. 
Kane, investment department; W. 
E. Palmer, Beverly Hills Office; 
Claude M. Sebring, San Pedro Of- 
fice; Leo E. Smith, Atlantic-Whit- 
tier Office, and J. B. Thompson, 
Santa Monica Office. 


Bankers Trust Promotions 


Promotions recently announced 
by Bankers Trust Co., Detroit, 
Michigan concerned the following: 

Nelson F. Adams, Trust officer 
elected, in addition, vice president. 
Harry A. Millard, named trust of- 
ficer; James Leenhouts, and John 
J. Korney,e advanced to assistant 
trust officers. Herbert J. Goodall, 
Jr., made assistant treasurer. 


Executive Staff Changed 
At First Boston Corp. 


Harry M. Addinsell and James 
Coggeshall, Jr., recently assumed 
the duties of chairman of the board 
and president respectively of the 
First Boston Corporation. 

Mr. Addinsell, chairman of the 
executive committee since the First 
Boston Corporation was organized 
in 1934, and Mr. Coggeshall, Jr., 
replace John R. Macomber and 
Allan M. Pope who retired on De- 
cember 31 in accordance with the 
Corporation’s existing retirement 
plan, Both will continue as direc- 
tors. 

Other changes in executive posts 
announced by the corporation were: 

George D. Woods, executive vice 
president of the corporation, elected 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, to fill the vacancy created 
by the promotion of Mr. Addinsell. 

Duncan R. Linsley and Aubrey 
G. Lanston, vice president in New 
York, and William H. Potter, Jr., 
vice president in Boston, named 
executive vice presidents. 

The Executive Committee will 
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consist of the foregoing six officers 
and the three senior vice presidents, 
Messrs. Nevil Ford, Eugene I. 
Cowell and R. Parker Kuhn. 


Cliff Wood Goes To Dallas 


Cliff Wood of Memphis, Tennes- 
see has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas. Mr. Wood resigned as 
vice president of the First National 
Bank of Memphis to join the corre- 
spondent bank division of the Re- 
public National Bank. 


Advanced At City National 


The Board of Directors of the 
City National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Chicago, recently elected P. J. 
Drexler, formerly auditor to assist- 
ant vice president; W. E, Harrison, 
formerly assistant auditor to audi- 
tor; Lyle W. Bartelson and Frank 
T. Fitzgerald to assistant cashiers. 


Officer Changes At The 
First Of Memphis 


Joe Denham, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, has been placed in 
charge of that institution’s corre- 
spondent Bank Department. He 
succeeds Cliff Wood, who resigned 
to accept a position in Dallas, Texas. 

Joe H. Davis, a vice president of 
the First of Memphis, has been pro- 
moted and will serve banks in Ar- 
kansas and adjacent territory. Mr. 
Davis has been manager of the 
bank’s bond department and so will 
be especially helpful to correspond- 
ent banks in connection with in- 
vestments. 





Corn Exchange National Bank & 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
cently announced the advancement 
of J. G. Krattenmaker and John A. 
Mullican to vice president and as- 
sistant vice president respectively. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Jan. 29-31 


American Institute of Banking, Executive Coun- 


cil, Midwinter Meeting, Washington-Youree 
Hotel, Shreveport, La. 


Feb. 9-11 


Midwinter Trust Conference of Trust Division, 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


Feb. 11-13 


Consumer Credit Conference, Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


State Associations 


Jan. 15-16 


Wisconsin, Midwinter Conference, Schroeder 


Hotel—Milwaukee. 


Jan. 26 


New York, Midwinter Conference, Waldorf- 


Astoria, New York City. 


Apr. 5-7 
May 6-8 
May 6-7 
May 19-21 


N. J. 
June 2-4 
June 10-11 
June 14-15 


June 21-23 Wisconsin, 


Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg. 
New Mexico, Nickson Hotel, Roswell 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


Illinois, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Washington, Empress Hotel, Vancouver, B. C. 
Oregon, Hotel Baker, Baker 

Annual 


Convention, Schroeder 


Hotel, Milwaukee 


June 24-26 


Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 


Other Organizations 


May 12-14 


National Association of Bank Auditors and 


Comptrollers, Regional Conference, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Schools of Banking 


June 21-July 3 Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Aug. 22-Sept. 4 School of Banking at the University of Wiscon- 


sin, Madison. 








Coday J decided to be a teacher- 


The ability to teach is a special skill. A good teacher 
has a gift not only for projecting knowledge, but for cul- 
tivating wisdom—for developing in others not only the 
ability to remember, but to think. Such a gift is among 
the really great talents with which a human being can 
be endowed. 

Today there is a desperate need for more fine teachers. 
Those who decide to teach know well that the work is 
exacting, that working conditions are not ideal, that thou- 
sands have left the profession, discouraged. 

But they know, too, that more and more communities 


and states are taking decisive action to make teaching more 
attractive. And they know that guiding the development of 
young people toward a better future carries a deep reward 
of its own, rich in special satisfactions. 


Help Make Teaching More Attractive in Your Town 
You can help attract teachers to your community by doing 
these two things: 1. Check up on educational conditions in 
your local schools; 2. Back up and work with organizations 
seeking to: improve teachers’ working and living conditions. 

Your children need more teachers . . . you can help provide 
them by helping to improve educational standards in your 
community. 


Sponsored by 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO * NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 


in cooperation with the Advertising Council, on 
behalf of the national effort to improve our schools. 
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DANGER 


DISHONESTY 
AHEAD 


mbezzlements by employees are estimated 
to cost America’s financial and business enter- 
prises $2,000,000 each working day. 

Heed the warning sign. Does your institution 
carry sufficient dishonesty protection? 

If there is the slightest doubt in your mind, 
call in your local F&D representative. He will be 
glad to balance your current coverage against 
actual requirements . . . without obligation, of 
course. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND OTHER 
NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipeity AND )Derosit COMPANY 
Baltimore A” ’ Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 





Why is La Monte Safety Paper so widely recog- 
nized as the outstanding product in the field of 
check protection? 


Why has La Monte Safety Paper books used for 
decades by the great majority of America’s lead- 
ing banks and corporations? 


The answer lies perhaps, to no small degree, in 
the fact that George La Monte & Son have spe- 
cialized in the production and development of 
one product—and only one product—safety paper, 
for more than three quarters of a century. 
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A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger cor 
use La Monte Safety Papers with their own tf 
design made in the paper itself. Such INDIVIDUALE 
paper provides maximum protection against bot 
tion and counterfeiting — makes identificatio 
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